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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Eight years ago the New—Cuurcu REvIEw was established as 
the successor of the Mew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The Review has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F, 
Wright; Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. . 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “This gn 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvieEw is a quarterly ‘oul 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its ninth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 
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THE FUNCTION AND LIMITATIONS OF EARLY 
EDUCATION. 


_ We hear less than formerly of the educational dogma, 
“Truth for truth’s sake.” The monastic idea also of holi- 
ness for the sake of holiness is no longer held by large 
numbers of people. » And yet neither scholarship nor right- 
eousness is likely to decline as men come more and more 
to believe with Spencer that the preparation for complete 
living is the function of education. But the acceptance of 

- this definition of ‘the function of education by no means 
brings men into agreement as to what the character of early 
education should be ; for men differ most widely as to what 
constitutes “complete living.” To a certain class the only 
living sought is almost entirely that of an external kind, the 
completeness of which is determined by the degree of phys- 
ical satisfaction enjoyed. There are others to whom suc- 
cess stands as the mark of complete living, and by success 
is meant the acquiring of honors, the accumulation of wealth, 
or the securing of popular recognition in some chosen field 
of work. To still others that life only is complete which 
gives opportunity for the enjoyment of music, art, or liter- 
ary study. Over against these self-centred or imperfect 
ideals of life stand those other ideals which make devoted 

service to the neighbor the dominant purpose of life, espe- 
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cially the service which is rendered in one’s daily occupa- 
tions. Between these two essentially different standards 
of life we cannot hesitate in our choice of a guide for the 
education of the young. 

There is a growing sentiment in favor of practical edu- 
cation, not only for the material benefits to be derived from 
such education, but also for the advantage it has in encour- 
aging intellectual effort. Every one knows that interest 
and consequent effort are greatly enhanced whenever the 
use of a subject studied or of a thing done is recognized. 
This is as true of children as of grown people. A boy, for 
example, will work with the greatest delight and persever- 
ance upon some principles of physics which will help him 
to know how to make an electric battery or a steam engine 
—a study which, without such an end in view, might be 
extremely irksome. We have all seen with what prodigious 
energy children will exert themselves upon some complete 
piece of work like making a doll’s dress or building a rabbit 
hutch. Such occupations furnish a most valuable means of 
culture both in the skill acquired and in the mental power 
developed. 

Valuable as all useful occupations may be for the skill and 
mental discipline which they give, there is a still greater 
value in the habit they induce of working for others with 
a distinct object of helping them. The well-ordered home 
furnishes opportunities for the training of children in this 
direction that is of inestimable worth as a means of char- 
acter forming. Every member of a household, from the 
five-year old child to the mother and father, may have dis- 
tinct and regular duties to perform every day and, in such 
service, come to have a positive feeling of pleasure in the 
thought that he is doing his share in carrying on the home. 

The two elements of education here indicated as impor- 
tant are, first, the exciting of strenuous, self-directed effort 
through interest, and secondly, the awakening of a love of 
use or service through actually performing it. These ele- 
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ments are, I believe, the chief characteristics of what is 
sometimes called the New Education. Their newness as 
elements of education is due to the fact that people have 
only recently recognized the importance of following nature 
in preparing children for life, by making interest in nature 
and humanity the centre of effort. _They have not in past 
generations connected education and life so far as to think 
of one as a part of the other. The ordinary subjects of 
instruction, like nature study, geography, and history, have 
only lately been brought into close relation to the life of the 
people. Manual training has not until a comparatively re- 
cent time been recognized as a means of mental discipline 
or moral culture. Neither parents nor teachers have real- 
ized that the highest functions of life have their beginnings 
in self-directed obedience on the plane of the senses — an 
obedience which is raised by degrees in the intellect and 
will. In other words, while wise men here and there through 
the centuries have proclaimed the gospel of use as an end 
of life and of education, and while teachers have, from time 
to time, exemplified the truth of it in their practice, it is 
only in recent years that the greatness of its mission as a 
preparation for life has been widely recognized. 

More and more, as time goes on, will the life for which 
education prepares be interpreted to mean the higher life of 
the spirit, as well as the ordinary life of the world, or, better, 
it will be interpreted to mean the higher spiritual life as an 
essential part of the lower natural one. More and more will 
men see that even service or helpfulness to the neighbor in- 
dependent of the right controlling motive cannot constitute 
the complete living for which true education prepares. Here 
we touch a subject of vital interest to all, namely, the need 
of a spiritual-moral life as opposed to a merely natural-moral 
life. By a natural-moral life is meant a life consisting of 
outwardly good acts which are essentially selfish or worldly, 
and liable to cease or to be changed as soon as the occasion 
of performing the good deeds ceases. A spiritual-moral life 
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is one in which the outward deeds are perhaps not unlike 
the deeds of a merely moral man, but which are permanent 
because they rest upon the enduring foundation of an un- 
selfish love. It is such a life as this which we are to strive 
for in this world. It is such a life into which we should do 
all in our power to lead our children. Parents, especially, 
who see the great purpose of this life, and who realize fully 
' the difficulties that beset the way of the young in attaining 
it, are most solicitous of the charge they have in their keep- 
ing. How shall I help my child to obey willingly, to tell 
the truth unerringly, to sympathize with others constantly, 
to treat sacred subjects reverently, and in all respects to 
conduct himself in such a way that his words and actions 
are always kept abreast of his ideas of right? This is the 
cry of every right-minded father and mother, and with the 
efforts of these natural guardians of the child to answer 
the questions wisely are joined those of faithful teachers, 


whose interest and influence are scarcely less than those of 


the parents themselves. 

These guardians of the young see that the desired results 
cannot be reached by mere knowledge, and especially by 
that knowledge which looks only to acquiring wealth or se- 
curing a good position in the world. It is obvious also that 
the education which children need must have reference not 


merely to good behavior, which may be only external and © 


temporary, but to the building up of character, which is in- 
ternal and permanent—a development of what may be 


called spiritual mindedness as opposed to selfish or worldly 


mindedness. By spiritual mindedness is not meant a theo- 
logical quality of mind merely, or a mind stored with certain 
moral or spiritual truths, but a quality of mind whose chief 
interest and centre of effort are outside of self, and whose 
strength lies in the close union of an unselfish love of others 
with a reverent and abiding faith in God. This kind of 
mind is of slow growth and can be attained only through a 
patient and long-continued struggle— sometimes called re- 
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generation. It is important to know that the process of 
regeneration, while it is carried on mainly in mature years, 
really has its beginnings in childhood. The relatively long 
period of infancy which the human being has to passthrough, — 
and the helplessness of the child during this period, are. 

indications that prolonged preparation for the regenerative 
processes of mature life is necessary, and that while forces 
from within are doing the essential part of preparation, there 
is given to parents and teachers the very important function. 
of helping to direct the children’s thoughts and affections 
with the highest ends of life in view. | | 

But just what is meant by helping to direct the thoughts 
and affections of children? Is it true that through any kind 
of teaching or direction children may be led to acquire that 
spiritual mindedness which will make their thoughts, words, 
and deeds permanently good? There is a widespread and 
somewhat undefined notion abroad that persons may be born 
into a state of goodness or be reared into it, much as a per- 
son is born into an inheritance of property or as a person 
becomes the possessor of money by gift. Again, it is as- 
sumed with even more positiveness that goodness, that is, a 
given attitude of mind or the choice of a given course of 
action, may be imposed upon children by instruction or 
training. If the Greek idea of goodness were true —if to 
know the good were all that is needed to make men good — 
then indeed would there be reason in the assumption that 
instruction or a guidance of children’s acts are je puenes suffi- 
cient to insure a virtuous life. 

The difference of conditions in the lives of children shows 
how varied in kind and degree the means of preparation for 
adult life must be. When we contemplate the problems of 
education and training in respect not merely to the external 
advantages and interests of the child, but to the regenerate 
life for which he was born into the world, questions of the 
most vital importance confront us. What effect, if any, 
have the surroundings of the child upon his future welfare? 
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How far, if at all, does the influence of inherited tenden- 
cies help or hinder the child in his spiritual progress? To 
what extent do instruction and the parents’ care for the child 
affect his chances for eternal life? These are questions 
which present themselves forcibly to our attention as we 


look out upon the varied conditions of life all about us.- 


Side by side grow up the child of poverty, struggling for 
very existence, and the child of wealth with all the means 
of culture and refinement about him. Some are brought 
into the world in the midst of vice, and are made to breathe 
the poisonous atmosphere of moral depravity all through 
their early years, while others are reared by tenderest care, 
with examples of virtue constantly acting upon them like 


sweet incense from heaven. The minds and bodies of some ' 


are marred by the inherited tendencies of a diseased or dis- 
solute ancestry, while in others the transmission of poten- 
tial physical and mental strength seems to make easy the 
struggle for success in all the affairs of life. From the 
standpoint of merely natural aims and advantages, these 
varied circumstances seem unequal and unjust; but from 
the standpoint of spiritual ends, no real inequality or injus- 
tice exists. 

The truth is, in judging the states and possessions of 
men, we too frequently base our judgment upon external 
appearances with natural ends only in mind. It is true that 
natural and spiritual conditions are closely related, and that 
the higher thoughts and feelings are frequently occasioned 
by natural causes, but we should not make the mistake of 
thinking that they are the same in essence or that they can 
be judged by the same standards. We can certainly make 
no greater mistake than to judge the spiritual condition of 
men from what appears to be desirable from a worldly point 
of view or from standards of external respectability. It is 
true that the life of a hod-carrier seems lower than that of a 
physician ; but a difference in faithfulness or internal quality 
of the work done may exalt the rougher vocation far above 
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that of the professional man. It is true, again, that pro- 
fanity and vulgarity jar upon our sensibilities and make us 
shrink from them; but ought they to be more deplored by 
us than the expressions of pride which are frequently heard 
from the rich and prosperous? Nay, when we consider the 
real character of the two forms of evil, should not that which 
is hidden in an outward garb of respectability be far more 
repulsive to us than that which is relatively external in 
character? We are accustomed to think that the effort to 
live up to one’s idea of right is a proper measure of true 
worth. Accepting this as a standard of judgment, we shall 
be likely to find quite as high a degree of moral or spiritual 
excellence in the tenement district as in the rich and 
fashionable one. 

Nor are the conditions of the two extremes of social life 
so cruelly different as they at first appear. The saloon to 
which the poor man flees to escape the physical discomforts 
of the foul tenement and cheerless home, cannot, in the 
sight of heaven, be worse than some of the places to which 
the rich man resorts, who in no way seeks to resist the im- 
pulse of self-indulgence. Hard as the lot may be of those 
who slave for a pittance, it cannot in many cases be harder 
than that of those who are harassed day and night by per- 
plexing cares, or of those whose thoughts, for want of proper 
occupation, are turned in upon themselves; while no one _ 
can doubt which of the three conditions named is most 
conducive to spiritual growth. | 

“ But,” says the shocked observer of the criminal court 
records, “what can we say of the wretched violators of the 
law? Are their chances of attaining that spiritual minded- 
ness which will protect them from sin as good as are those 
of other men?” Noone can answer that question as ap- 
plied to individuals. The quality of men’s lives can be 
known only by One who alone “ knoweth the secrets of the 
heart.” We can only say that the adulterer, or thief, or even 
the murderer may have within him the germ of spiritual life 
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—the desire to shun as a sin the evil he has done. His 
choice of evil may not be wholly fixed —circumstances may 
have beclouded his ideas of right and wrong and have given 


tendencies of feeling and willing which cannot be fully re- 


moved, but which meet in him some measure of resistance, a 
struggle which may be quite as strong as that which is made 
by those who have committed no crime. 

Upon this question of freedom and its relation to life, Dr. 
William T. Harris writes : — 

Man, as we have said, has two selves. The primal self is largely a 
product of Nature. There is heredity, which gives the person his outfit 
of dispositions and impulses — the body that he lives in and must use as 
an instrument to act with. He may inherit strong passions, or a weak, 
nervous organism, or a tendency to any one of the seven mortal sins. 
This does not, however, destroy his freedom, nor can the surrounding 
circumstances which form the second element of fate next after heredity 
annul his transcendental freedom. He is free to withhold from all action 
— he can utterly suppress the natural factor attached to him by suicide 
—this is the transcendent character of his will. If he permits passion, 
or interest, or impulse to have sway, it is he that consents and is respon- 
sible. (Psychologic Foundations of Education, pp. 291, 292.) 


From our reason, therefore, and from opinions born of a 
belief in the promises of “One who spake as never man 
spake,” we come to believe that man is accountable only for 
what he freely and voluntarily makes his own, and that there 
is “ nothing from without a man that going into him can de- 
file him ” — nothing indeed that any one except himself can — 


do from a deliberate choice. It seems but right that upon the 


most important plane of life all men may stand with perfect 
equality, and that the inequalities so apparent to all are only 
in external matters for which man is responsible and much 
of which man himself may remedy. This we are directly 
taught by the Master who assures us that our ways only are 
unequal, and that God’s ways are equal, “ making His Sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sending rain on the 


_ just and on the unjust.” We learn also from the same 


source that a “ man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
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the things which he possesseth,” and that they only inherit 
the earth and heaven who are meek and poor in spirit — 
qualities which to say the least, are quite as likely to be 
possessed by the poor as by the rich. 

If, as we have seen, there is among men a degree of 
spiritual equality, which enables all alike to choose freely 
the essential motive of their life, or their course of action, 
according to what they think is right, we must believe that 
they have been protected all through their childhood and 
youth from those influences which without special protection 
would tend either to take away their power of choice or limit 
them to the choice of what their guardians might desire to 
impose upon them. That is, we are led to believe that there 
is a part of the child which neither inheritance nor any out- 
ward influence can fully reach or materially affect. The 
wise teacher or parent comes to see that the naturally good 
and bad children under his care, though outwardly unlike, 
have to bear an equal responsibility of assuming or of shun- 
ning the inheritances they possess. He finds that while his 
treatment of these two classes of children is essentially 
different, his chief function with both classes is to point the 
way of virtue through the truth which will make them free. 
Both the choice and the struggle to attain the end desired 
must be made by each individual; but the responsibility 
cannot be fixed until the choice is freely made in the light 
of his matured rationality. 

Those well-meaning persons who really believe that they 
are imposing their own choices of good upon their children, 
should reflect for a moment upon what the result would be 
if the minds of children were so constituted as to permit 
such imposition of choices. If choices could be imposed up- 
on the young by parents and teachers whose choices are 
right, they could be imposed in a similar way by evil and 
wrong-minded persons, If good could be inherited in such 
a way as to force the permanent acceptance of that good 
upon a child, the inheritance of evil could in a similar way 
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drag down the souls of men in spite of their struggle against 
it. Our sense of justice and feeling of confidence in the 
Divine ordering of our lives would be violated, were we to 
learn that children of wicked parents could be thus exposed 
to the danger of permanent spiritual harm. 

Our belief in the special protection of young children is 
supported by their apparent innocence and helpless depend- 


ence upon others. We have been surprised to see ragged - _ 


and dirty children in the midst of filthy surroundings filled 
with evident delight over the crudest playthings. We have 
wondered sometimes what could possibly occasion the sweet 
smile of the babe as it lies in the cradle. Since we are not 
able to trace the origin of exalted states in young children 
to natural causes, we are forced to the conclusion that they 
must have been caused by unseen influences, a conclusion 
which is supported by the Divine assurance that “their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 
Wordsworth beautifully expresses the same thought when 

he says :— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 


From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 


Still more positive and definite thoughts concerning the 
protection of young children by influences from the unseen 
world are given by Swedenborg, of whom Emerson said: 
“This man who appeared to his contemporaries as a 
visionary and an elixir of moonbeams, no doubt led the 
most real life of any man then in the world.” Accord- 
ing to Swedenborg’s doctrine of “remains,” influences 
from within as well as from without are constantly being 
exercised in the minds of infants and young children. The 
states of innocence and affection which they experience are 
so impressed upon them as to be preserved for future use in 
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the time of trial and temptation. Of the function and use 
of these influences Frank Sewall, in “The Angel of the 
State,” says : — | 

These “remains” are the corn laid up by Joseph in Egypt to meet 
the years of famine which are coming to every growing child in the 
maturer life. They consist, strictly speaking, of those affections for the 
good which belong to the love, or the divine life itself, which flows into 
the inmost soul of every man, but they are preserved in consciousness 
and in the memory in the degree that they take on some forms of truth, 
of beauty, and use in the self-activity of the child’s mind. It is by ap- 
propriation that these affections, pure from their divine source, become 
a part of the child’s moral life, and appropriation is by the child’s self- 
activity in observation, exercise, use, and the accompanying delight. 
(p. 94-) 

Another writer upon the same subject says, after alluding 
to the memories of earliest childhood that are treasured in 
the mind and brought to consciousness in later life : — 


And these are amongst the most external of the holy things stored up 
by the Lord. The influence of the angels who were with us in the be- 
ginning of life is more deeply laid away, hidden from distinct conscious- 
ness. Yet it is the strongest tie. We have breathed the air of heaven, 
we have felt its innocence and peace. It is our native land, our home, 
and though we may yield to the promptings of evil and come into other 
‘states, though we may wander far from the Lord and heaven, we are as 
exiles, as home-sick children. There are inner yearnings for our first 
home and our angel friends. These are the strongest ties. They give 
us warning as often as we go astray. Unless we wantonly destroy them, 
they whisper ever in our hearts of heaven, and give us no rest until we 
find it. (William L. Worcester’s “ Our Duty to the Children,” p. 25.) 


If it is urged that the saving and protecting agencies 
named seem to minimize the importance of early education, 
let it be said that, while everything does not depend upon 
the parent and teacher, the positive helpfulness of their 
wise efforts is clearly manifest. It is seen in the changed 
form of life which those who are well trained assume. While 
the quality of children’s lives may not be affected essentially 
or permanently by good training, the service they will ren- 
der in later life as neighbor, as citizen, and as worker in 
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some useful employment, will be quite different from what it 
would have been if poorer influences had acted upon them. 
In other words, while education cannot affect the personal - 
freedom of men in their choices of good, it can and does 
broaden their powers so as to make their work more potent 
for good, if the good is chosen. Moreover, the struggle for 
the consummation or realization of good choices will be less 
severe with a well-ordered mind than with a mind untrained 
or perverted either by a debasing inheritance or bad train- 
ing. The “forms of truth, beauty, and use,” referred to 
above, are the forms which children by good training carry 
into their lives, and which they may, if they choose, fill with 
the spirit of love. The range of forms from which the Fiji 
Island child may choose his forms of life is very limited. In 
consequence, the life of the Fiji race does not materially 
improve from generation to generation. But in a civilized 
land there are exalted forms in great variety which the child 
may make his own if he desires. It is through the acquisi- 
tion of these forms that he becomes a useful member of 
society, the degree of his usefulness being determined in 
part by the extent of knowledge acquired. The knowledge 
may be gathered from the accumulated wisdom of the race, 
consisting of the operations and laws of nature, the customs 
and occupations of people, and the motives which actuate 
men in all their relations. It has been said that the chief 
function of life on earth is self-realization, or the realization 
in life of the ideals which persons of every age and condi- 
tion have. Arnold Tompkins, in his “ Philosophy of Teach- 
ing,” says : — 

Consciousness of an unrealized self as in contrast with a present self 
is the fundamental and universal fact of human life. This conscious- 
ness has all shades of explicitness ; but wherever there is a human soul 
there is either dimly felt a ve some spiritual good yet 
unattained. (p. 46.) 


The kinds and degrees of eon good thus sought are 
constantly varying in each individual as in the race. In 
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childhood and youth the changing character of the ideals is 
especially noticeable. With every new advancement in the 
attainment of knowledge and power, there is or may bea 
corresponding advancement in goals of effort. To elevate 
and make clear to children and youth these growing ideals 
is the great purpose of education. It is effected in the 
schools by a recognition of the order and beauty displayed 
in all created things by means of nature lessons, by an in- 
creased sense of a mastery over the forces of nature through 
the study of science, by an appreciation of the beautiful in 
the study of pictures and in drawing, by the cultivation of 
ennobling sentiments in the reading of good literature, by a 
knowledge of the earth as the home of man through the 
study of geography, by a knowledge of the growth of peo- 
ples and nations through the reading and study of history, 
by the increased respect for and control of the body in the 
study of physiology and in health-giving physical exercises, 
by an increased means of usefulness through manual train- 
ing, and by an increased power of expression through a 
knowledge of the theory and art of language. These are 
some of the ways in which the schools are helping the chil- 
dren and youth in the regenerative work of self-realization. 
Accompanying that work, and as a necessary part of it, is 
the spirit of self-abnegation and self-control which is fos- 
tered in the entire life of the school in habits of industry, 
in respecting the rights and feelings of others, and in self- 
directed activity of every kind. The standard of good life 
everywhere or the living up to one’s ideas of right, is the 
standard of behavior in the good school, and its chief func- 
tion is to make such behavior habitual. Some might wish 
that more positively religious training could be given in the 
school, especially in Bible study; but who will not say that 
the knowledge and power acquired in the ways that are 
mentioned are not a good preparation for a healthily religious 
life in the world? May we not even say that they are the 
best preparation for such a life. Certainly, as between a 
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life with the strong groundwork of intellectual and ethical 
culture, such as is given in our best schools, and a more 
technical religious life without such preparation, we cannot 
hesitate in our choice. It is a most significant fact that the 
country whose schools give most attention to formal lessons 
in morals is France, and the country in which religious 
instruction is most strictly emphasized is Germany. 

But, as we have seen, the school is not the only means of 


_ character forming. The home and church may do for the 


young what the school does not and cannot so well do for 
them. This is especially true in moral and religious instruc- 
tion—the giving of precepts, either directly or in story 
form, which will be a guide of conduct and which will serve 
as a basis for later religious thought. But in all such in- 
struction care must be taken not to impose too much upon 
the child. Every one knows the untrustworthiness of the 
person — be he young or old— who is constantly talking 
about his own acts of righteousness or of goodness in the 
abstract. In the same way the constant giving of platitudes 
concerning duty, honor, temperance, and the like may pall 
upon the children, and either lead to a mawkish senti- 
mentalism or concealed hypocrisy, or else tend to createa 
feeling of disgust rather than of love for the virtues re- 
counted. But there can be little danger of this kind from 
a quiet, reverent reading and study of the Bible, even though 
the reading and study be frequently carried on. Treated in 
the right way, the Bible may be made a far closer companion 
to the child than it generally is. Its precious words may 
be not only in the memory but in the heart, serving as a 
means of present inspiration and as a treasured store for 
future needs. Whether much or little of the Bible be 
taught, there should be such a treatment of it and of re- 
ligious observances as to lead children to an habitually rev- 
erential attitude toward sacred things. The spirit of rever- 
ence is as a breath from heaven warming and vivifying all 
mental acquisitions and human relationships. 
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So may all in the school, the home, and the church act to- 
gether in this great formative work, realizing the limitation 
of human effort yet appreciating the privilege of co-opera- 
ting with the Lord in the great work of re-creating men. 
That there is no part of this work that is small or insignifi- 
cant will become more and more apparent to us as we more 
fully realize the purpose of education, and as we look for and 
follow the leadings of nature in the child. 

As the spirit of heaven may pervade the commonest 
duties of this life, so may there be the germs of spiritual life 
in the most trivial acts of the child, especially in the habits 
acquired. Habits of purity in thought, speech, and act 
throughout early life directly lead to that purity of heart 
for the possessors of which the blessing of a clear spiritual 
vision is promised. Obedience to the authority of parents 
and teachers, early begun and faithfully continued through 
childhood and youth, is a sure foundation for a loving 
obedience to God. Habits of industry and of service to 
others are a direct preparation for an unselfish and devoted 
love of the neighbor. A persistent control of self in all the 
little acts of life in which personal sacrifices are made, will 
make easy the victory of higher over lower loves when the 
struggle for supremacy comes. 

Even the every-day lessons of the school rightly given 
may be the means or beginnings of spiritual growth. A 
clear perception by the child of the beauties and wonders of 
nature will enable him in his growing rationality to look 
from them to their Divine Source. A full knowledge of the 
facts of human relationships as related in history will help to 
turn the mind of the child in later years to causes and prin- 
ciples and to broaden his sympathies. These and other 
forms of knowledge serve as vessels into which good of 
various kinds is received and by means of which it is done. 

Let us not be disturbed at the tardy appearance of high 
moral and spiritual virtues in the lives of children. The life 
of the spirit is far slower in maturing than the life of the 
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body, and frequently hides itself behind rough and even 
gross natural forms. Patiently must we wait and work for 
the formation of those habits in early childhood, which will 
be most helpful in the maturer spiritual life. Especially 
patient and trustful should we be at that critical period of 
life when the mind of the child is being changed into the 
mind of the man or woman. It is the age in which the will 
and reason of the youth are manifested in odd and sometimes 
unseemly ways, which are the beginnings of a free and inde- 
pendent exercise of his rationality. We may well compare 
the life of the youth at this time to the early formation of the 
ear in the growing grain. It may not be so attractive as the 
innocent life of the child, which is like the tender stalk, but 
it shows the hope and promise of that spiritual fruitage, 
which is as the grain ready for harvest. 


So is the kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground ; and should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
of herself, first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn in the 
ear. 

Joun T. PRINCE. 
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EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
NEW CHURCH.* 


Tue subject of education has always been prominent in 
the New Church. From the very beginnings of our history 
as organized bodies it has claimed attention. This Associa- 
tion was first convened in May, 1835. At its meeting in 
May, 1836, it was “voted that the subject of education be 
referred to a special committee of three, to report thereon 
at the next meeting of the Association ;”’ and at the same 
time it was further “ resolved that the following subjects be 
recommended to the consideration of the several societies 
united in this Association: 1. The duties of the church in 
regard to the education of the children within the church. 
2. The practicability of establishing, in each society, a 
school for the education of its children.” 

It appears that the special committee appointed at this 
time never presented a formal report ; and, at a meeting of 
the Association in May, 1837, it was voted that the commit- 
tee be discharged. Whereupon, the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. Warren Goddard, then a licensed preacher, 
was adopted : — 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, and instructed to 
report to the next meeting on this point, namely, whether the united 
action of the New-Church societies in Massachusetts cannot bring to 
pass a New-Church high school; and, if so, a plan for the same. 


Mr. Goddard was made Chairman of this Committee, and 
presented, a few months later, a report in which the estab- 
lishment of a high school, by the Association, was strongly 
advocated. But no definite plan was suggested, and subse- 
quently the matter was referred to a new committee, with 
instructions to report such a plan at the next meeting. This 


* Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association, at its meeting 
April 19, 1902. 
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was done; and those present will be interested to hear 
the resolutions. which, by a yea and nay vote, were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved, That it is expedient and necessary that a high school be 
established by this Association, and that it be under the care and man- 
agement of the same. 

Resolved, That a Standing School-Committee be raised, consisting of 
four persons, whose duty it shall be to superintend the school, form 
rules for its instruction and government, and to decide upon the quali- 
fications of teachers, and the books to be used. 

Resolved, That a Standing Board of Trustees be raised, consisting of 
three persons, whose duty it shall be to take charge of and direct all 
the financial and business concerns of the school, to receive donations, 
to hold property in trust, and to carry into effect all orders and resolves 
of this Association relating to the pecuniary concerns of the school. 

Resolved, That the Standing School-Committee and the Standing 
Board of Trustees be constituted a General Board of Education on all 
such subjects as the Association may refer to them, and that either 
of said committees may invite the other to meet and consult on all such 
subjects as they may propose, and that the ere of the School 
Committee shall be Chairman of the Board. 


These resolutions have never been rescinded by the As- 
sociation ; but.there is no evidence that any action was ever 
taken under them. Zhe New-/erusalem — for May, 
1839, contains the following statement : — 

There has not been much business of importance transacted at the 


late meetings of the Association, which are held quarterly ; but all has 
perhaps been done which the existing condition of the church required. 


* The subject of a high school has heretofore occupied a considerable 


share of the attention of the Association. But this seems now to be 
passed by, at least for the present. A resolution was, however, passed 
at the January meeting, “ earnestly recommending to each society be- 
longing to the Association, in which a New-Church school is not already 


' established, to establish a school as early as is practicable.” The pas- 


sage of this resolution would seem to imply that, in the opinion of the 
Association, the primary schools of individual societies should precede 
the establishment of schools of a higher character. There are certainly 
many sound reasons in favor of this plan. But high schools will very 
soon be required, and, we doubt not, by some means provided for. The 
plan of having New-Church schools is of such vital importance, that, 
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wherever the idea has been once conceived, we should hardly suppose 
that it could fail of being realized. For, what is a school without relig- 
ion? And how can the children of the New Church be allowed to be 
instructed in the falsities of the Old Church? 


The preceding summary covers the three years between 
1836 and 1839. So far as I can ascertain, the only school 
actually established within the bounds of the Association 
was that of the Boston Society, which was opened on Mon- 
day, Oct. 2, 1836. This school, as we are told, “ was after- 
wards enlarged by the establishment of a school with a 
male teacher, which was opened Jan. 1, 1839, under the 
instruction of Mr. E. A. Beaman. Mr. T. B. Hayward was 
also subsequently a teacher in the school.” In 1843, how- 
ever, the school was discontinued, having had an existence 
of but seven years. — 

During this period the meetings of the General Conven- © 
tion exhibit the same interest in New-Church education and 
the same favor towards distinctive New-Church schools. A 
system was at one time espoused, under which each society 
of the church should maintain a primary school for its own 
children, each Association a secondary or high school for 
the young within its borders, and the Convention a national 
college or university. In 1835 the subject seems to have 
been first presented to the Convention by the Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, of Massachusetts. A Standing Committee on 
Education was thereupon established, which was afterwards 
changed to the “ Committee on Moral and Religious Instruc- 
tion.” This Committee continued in existence, and made 
annual reports, for more than thirty years. Little appears 
to have been said in these reports about establishing schools, 
except by way of general recommendation; but much at- 
tention was given to the preparation of suitable reading 
matter for children. Several books were published under 
the auspices of the Committee ; and Zhe New-Church Mag- 
azine for Children was originated and fostered by it. Many 
of us have pleasant memories of that periodical, and can 
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feel no doubt that in its day it performed most useful ser- 
vice for the church. 

It is needless at this time to dwell at any length on the 
reasons why so few schools were established by the different 
societies, and why those few were so short-lived and appar- 
ently unsuccessful. Suffice it to say that what seemed so 


beautiful in theory failed in practice. When we reflect on 


the matter, we cannot wonder that such was the case. So 
many and varied are the conditions essential to a really 
good school, that even the moderate fulfilment of them in 
any given instance would be little short of miraculous. 
First, there must be ample funds to support the teachers. 
Then the teachers themselves must be not only well versed 
in the doctrines of the New Church and thoroughly loyal 
to them, but persons of high character, fitted to win the 
affection and respect of their pupils. They must be culti- 
vated and refined, highly educated, and capable of maintain- 
ing discipline. They must be ladies and gentlemen in every 
sense of the terms— models in morals and manners — in 
short, just such men and women as careful parents would © 
choose for the daily training of their children. That such 
paragons did not abound in the early days of the church, 
and that they are not always to be had for the asking at 
the present time, is sufficiently obvious. Those who possess 
the spiritual qualifications will often lack the natural ones, 
and the reverse. There were still other difficulties in the 
way, which frustrated the first attempts to start New-Church 
schools, or made them, when started, of short duration ; but 
they need not now be mentioned. The failure to carry out 
the theories came gradually to be regarded as providential, 
illustrating the law that the Lord plans for men better than 
they can plan for themselves; and before long they were, 
to a great extent, abandoned. 

This change of view did not take place unadvisedly. Lead- 
ing members of the church believed that they had seen new 
light on the subject of education. By their study of the 
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doctrines they were brought to the conclusion that secular 
education was not an ecclesiastical function, but a civil one. 
This opinion was voiced by the President of the Convention, 
the Rev. Thomas Worcester, in his annual address to that 
body, in 1855. The address is so significant and interesting, 
that I quote from it at considerable length. Mr. Worcester 
says :— | 

There is one subject upon which, at our last meeting, I think we 
acted inconsiderately. I refer to the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Education. The language is very general, and might include 
religious education as well as worldly education. But, from the circum- 
stance that we already had a Standing Committee on Moral and Relig- 
ious Instruction, it is manifest that the kind of education here referred 
to is worldly education. The object is undoubtedly a good one; but I 
conceive that it is not one of the proper objects of the Convention; and 
in adopting it, we confound things together which should be kept dis- 
tinct; and this confusion will lead to much obscurity and to many in- 
conveniences. 

In the work on the “ New Jerusalem and Its Heavenly Doctrine” it 
is said: “ There are two classes of affairs amongst men which ought to 
be conducted according to the laws of order; namely, that which relates 
to the things of heaven, and that which relates to the things of the 
world. The former are called ecclesiastical, and the latter civil affairs ” 
(n. 311). “ Rulers appointed over those things amongst men which re- 
late to heaven, or ecclesiastical affairs, are called priests, and their office 
is called the priesthood. But rulers set over those things which relate 
to the world, or civil affairs, are called magistrates; and their chief, 
where such a form of government is established, is called a king.” 
(n. 314.) 

In the “ Angelic Wisdom Concerning Divine Love and Wisdom,” we 
read that “ all things created by the Lord are uses ; and that they are uses 
in the order, degree, and respect in which they have respect to man, 
and by man to the Lord their Creator.” (n. 327.) 

“ From the end of the creation of the universe, it may appear what use 
is. The end of the creation of the universe is that the angelic heaven 
may exist; and, as the angelic heaven is the end, so also is man or the 
human race, because heaven consists of the human race. Hence all 
things which are created are mediate ends, and uses in the order, degree, 
and respect in which they have relation to man, and by man to the Lord. 

“Since the end of the creation is the angelic heaven from the human 
‘race, consequently the human race itself, therefore all other created 
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things are mediate ends, which, as they have relation to man, respect 
these three things —his body, his rational principle, and his spiritual 
principle — for the sake of conjunction with the Lord. A man cannot 
be conjoined to the Lord, unless he be spiritual; nor can he be spiritual, 
unless he be rational; nor rational, unless his body be in a sound state. 
These things are like a house: the body is like the foundation; the 
rational principle is like the superstructure ; the spiritual principle is 
like the things in the house ; and conjunction with the Lord is like in- 
habitation. Hence it is evident in what order, degree, and respect uses, 
which are the mediate ends of creation, have relation to man; namely, 
for sustaining the body, for perfecting his rational principle, and for 
receiving a spiritual principle from the Lord. 

“ Uses for sustaining the body respect its nourishment, clothing, habita- 
tion, recreation, and delight, protection and preservation of state. Uses 
created for the nourishment of the body are all things of the vegetable 
kingdom which are for meat and drink —as fruits, berries, seeds, pulse, 
and herbs; and all things of the animal kingdom which are eaten —as 
oxen, cows, calves, deer, sheep, kids, goats, lambs, and their milk; also 
fowls and fishes of various kinds. Uses created for the clothing of the 
body are also many things from these two kingdoms; and in like man- 
ner uses for habitation, and for recreation, and preservation of state, 
which are not enumerated, because they are known, and therefore the 
recital of them would be mere waste of paper. There are indeed many 
things which are not used by man; but superfluity does not take away 
use, but causes uses to endure. There is also such a thing as abuse of 
uses ; but abuse does not take away use, as the falsification of truth does 
not take away truth except only in those who are guilty of it. 

“ Uses for perfecting the rational principle are all things that teach 
those things now spoken of, and are called sciences and pursuits which 
have relation to natural, economic, civil, and moral things, which are 
imbibed either from parents or masters or from books, or from commu- 
nication with others, or by reflection on what is thus imbibed. These 
things perfect the rational principle in proportion as they are in a higher 
degree of use, and they remain in proportion as they are applied to life. 
It would be tedious to enumerate these uses on account of their abun. 
dance and of their various respect to the common good. 

“ Uses for receiving a spiritual principle from the Lord are all things 
that belong to religion, and thence to worship ; consequently, that teach 
the acknowledgment and knowledge of God, and the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of good and truth, and thereby eternal life; which, in 
like manner as other learning, are imbibed from parents, masters, preach- 
ing, and books, and especially by manner of life in conformity thereto ; 
in the Christian world by doctrines and preaching from the Word, and 
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by the Word from the Lord. These uses in their extent may be de- 
scribed by things similar to those that describe bodily uses — as nourish- 
ment, clothing, habitation, recreation, and delight, protection and 
preservation of state — only making the application to the soul; nour- 
ishment to the goods of love, clothing to the truths of wisdom, habita- 
tion to heaven, recreation and delight to felicity of life and heavenly 
joy, protection to infesting evils, and preservation of state to eternal 
life.” (n. 329-333.) 

Here, again, we see the difference between worldly things and heav- 
enly things, civil things and ecclesiastical, carried out into particulars ; 
and here we also see two kinds of education referred to—one kind for 
this world, and the other kind for heaven. And, indeed, this distiction 
between heavenly things and worldly things is so manifest in the New 
Church, and so agreeable to the common sense of mankind, that, if 
some persons, owing to some peculiar circumstances, had not failed to 
see it, and, if we had not at our last meeting failed to observe it, there 
would seem to be no need of saying any thing about it. 

Why should there be any obscurity on the subject? It is very true 
that the education of children, even in the affairs of this world, is an 
exceedingly important use. It is important that their minds should, 
while in a tender state, be turned in a right direction ; that they should 
be led to look up unto the Lord before they have departed far from 
Him ; that, while they are acquiring worldly sciences, they should be 
cherishing heavenly affections and looking to heavenly purposes; in a 
word, it is important that in their minds all natural things should be 
made entirely subordinate to spiritual; and that all teachers, while en- 
gaged in giving instruction, should themselves be under the influence of 
heavenly principles. But from this it does not follow that the instruc- 
tion of children in natural sciences is an ecclesiastical use, and that 
churches should engage in the performance of such uses. This would 
entirely break down the distinction between ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs, and would make it the duty of the church to engage in all the 
uses on the face of the earth; for it is equally true of all of them, that 
we should perform them from heavenly affections and for the sake of 
heavenly purposes. Notwithstanding the distinction which the doctrines 
of the New Church everywhere make between spiritual things and nat- 
ural, yet they everywhere teach also that we should be under the influ- 
ence of heavenly principles when employed in worldly affairs. We 
there learn that the principal way in which we are to exercise charity in 
this life is to act from love of the neighbor while we are engaged in our 
various occupations, whatever they may be. And there is no occupa- 
tion where this is more important than in education.: Still our worldly 
occupations will continue to be worldly occupations; and among them 
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will be the education of children in worldly sciences, as a means of pre- 
paring them for worldly uses. 

And while this part of education is a worldly use, and therefore should 
not be performed by the church, there is another part of education which 
is a spiritual use and which therefore belongs especially to the church. 
On this subject we have for many years had a standing committee, called 
the Committee of Moral and Religious Instruction. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the Committee on Education be 
abolished. 

And, inasmuch as instruction in morals is, in one of the passages 
which have been read from Swedenborg, enumerated -among natural 
uses, I would, therefore, recommend that our committee on instruction 
should not be called the Committee on Moral and Religious Instruction, 
but the Committee on Religious Instruction. 


This address plainly shows the change of opinion which, 
as has been mentioned, had been going on in the church. 
Meanwhile our own Association was engaged in the discus- 
sion of the subject. At its meeting in April, 1856, a com- 
mittee appointed two years previously on the duty of the 
church in relation to the education of the children of the 
church made two separate reports; and a paper on the 
question was also read by Mr. John Worcester, then twenty- 
two years old, and alicensed preacher. He took the ground 
maintained by his father in the Convention address, namely, 
that church organizations, as such, have properly nothing to 
do with secular education. This view was based wholly on 
doctrinal considerations, and was supported by references to 
Swedenborg’s writings. The paper ends as follows : — 


The question is, whether education in civil and worldly things is an 
ecclesiastical use, and a subject for the attention of the Association as 
an ecclesiastical body; and, in view of the considerations presented 
above, a negative answer seems to be absolutely unavoidable. 


Such was the conclusion which appears to have been 
reached by the General Convention and its constituent 
bodies fifty years ago, and to have continued in force ever 
since. It was not understood to be in any sense a condem- 
nation or prohibition of day-schools carried on under New- 
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Church auspices or by New-Church men and women ; but 
it emphatically repudiated the idea that secular education 
is an ecclesiastical function. In other words, it took the 
ground that churches exist solely for purposes of worship 
and spiritual instruction. To establish and regulate institu- 
_ tions of general learning is no more incumbent on them than 
to engage in any other kind of worldly business. It is not 
the duty of priests, who are rightly appointed “rulers over 
those things among men which relate to heaven,” to fit them- 
selves to be schoolmasters or school superintendents in the 
ordinary sense of those terms. Whatever they may have 
occasion to do of this or a kindred nature should be done in 
_ their capacity of citizens, not of ministers of the Gospel. 
On this lower plane there is no place for the exercise of 
priestly authority. The Roman Catholic system of paro- 
chial schools is not sanctioned by the teachings of the New 
Church. Yet those who love the church and feel that the 
spiritual welfare of her children and young people is en- 
dangered by attendance on the public schools and non-sec- 
tarian colleges and universities, have a perfect right, and 
may justly consider it their duty, to join together as individ- 
uals in forming educational institutions which shall be free 
from this objection. And such efforts may, without im- 
propriety, be treated by organized bodies of the church with 
favor and encouragement. 

Surely no true New-Churchman can ever forget that the 
spiritual interests of every human being immeasurably tran- 
scend all others. The Divine purpose in the creation of the 
universe is, as we know, the formation of a heaven of angels 
from the human race; and it is for us to keep that purpose 
always in view, and, so far as in us lies, to cooperate with 
the Lord in its accomplishment. As compared with this, 
mere worldly success or natural achievement of any kind is 
of secondary consequence. Yet it is unquestionably the 
fact that, other things being equal, the broadest basis of 
usefulness on earth is the best foundation that can be laid 
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for eternal usefulness in heaven. That child is the most 
perfectly educated who, without losing the spiritual guid- 
ance of the church, receives the completest training which 
the world can afford him for the performance of natural 
duties. The wider his contact with his fellow men may’be, 
the greater is his ability to serve them here and hereafter. 
No obligation is more plainly enjoined upon us in the writ- 
ings of the church than that of good citizenship. Love of 
country, as we know, comes next below love of the church 
in the order of neighborly relations. “A man’s country,” 
so we read, — | 


Is the neighbor, because it is like a parent ; for there he was born; it 
has nourished, and still nourishes him ; it has protected, and still protects 
him from injury. Men ought to do good to their country from love, 
according to its necessities, some of which arenatural and some spiritual. 
Natural necessities regard civil life and order, and spiritual necessities 
regard spiritual life and order.... It is to be known that they who 
love their country and do good to it from good will, after death love the 
Lord’s kingdom, for this is then their country. (True Christian Re- 


ligion, 414.) 


There can be nothing accidental in the fact that in modern 
times the education of its children has been assumed by the 
state as one of its most important functions. This phe- 
nomenon can surely be regarded no otherwise than as one 
of the distinctive signs of the new age in which we live — 
one of the obvious effects of the Last Judgment and the 
Second Coming of the Lord. In our own country schools 
are everywhere provided at public expense, which are open 
to all, and which offer to their pupils the instruction deemed 
necessary for enabling them to perform life’s ordinary duties 
and to become useful members of society. Theoretically, 
at least, that instruction is wholly on the civil and moral 
plane, and has nothing to do with the spiritual. The latter 
is properly left to the church and its higher influences. To 
support the public schools in every way, and to help in mak- 
ing them as good as possible, is to fulfil an obligation to our 
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country. To send our children to them, provided always 
that, in our judgment, the children will thereby suffer no 
harm, and, especially, no ‘spiritual harm, would evidently 
seem to be a part of that obligation. By fulfilling it we 
place them in that relation to their future associates and 
fellow-citizens, which is in itself orderly and desirable. Too 
great isolation from the rest of mankind is not without its 
dangers. An exclusiveness which narrows the sympathies 
and blinds the eyes to the good that is in others, is no less 
to be avoided than is a careless acceptance of all that the 
world offers. Children who are brought up in a seclusion 
which leads them to fear and mistrust their fellow-men, or 
what is worse, to look down upon them as inferior to them- 
selves, certainly lack something of the best and fullest pre- 
paration for life on earth and in heaven. A religious 
aristocracy is no more to be commended than a social one. 
In the gradations of neighbor which are given us in the 
heavenly doctrines, the church stands above the country, 
because it deals directly with spiritual and eternal things, 
instead of natural and temporal things. But higher than 
the church is the Lord’s kingdom, concerning which we 
read : — 


The Lord’s kingdom is the neighbor that is to be loved in the highest 
degree, because by the Lord’s kingdom is meant the church throughout 
the world, which is called the communion of saints, and by it is also 
meant heaven. Wherefore he who loves the Lord’s kingdom loves all 
in the whole world who acknowledge the Lord and have faith in Him 
and charity toward the neighbor, and he also loves all in heaven. They 
who love the Lord’s kingdom love the Lord above all things, and are 
consequently in love to God more than others; for the church in the 
heavens and in the earth is the body of the Lord, since they are in the 
Lord and the Lord in them. Love toward the Lord’s kingdom is there- 
fore love toward the neighbor in its fulness. (True Christian Re- 


ligion, 416.) 

To implant this highest form of neighborly love is the 
supreme object of all education. Whatever promotes its 
attainment is to be encouraged; whatever hinders is to be 
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deprecated. It is the end toward which church and state 
should ever direct their efforts. So far as the influence of 
either is detrimental to it, that influence is bad. I do not 
affirm that church schools and other select schools are nec- 
essarily hostile to the spirit of universal brotherhood ; but no 
one surely can doubt that such has often been their tendency 
in the past, and that such is a danger to which they are al- 
ways liable. The parochial school-system of the Roman 
Catholics, already alluded to, will sufficiently confirm this 
statement. 

On the other hand, as has been said or implied through- 
out the foregoing remarks, so far as the existing institutions 
- of learning tend to unsettle religious faith and counteract 
the influence of the church, it is the plain duty of New- 
Church men and women to establish and support schools 
which are free from this vital defect. If our sons and 
daughters cannot go to the public schools or to the colleges 
of the land without risk of becoming unbelievers in the 
things which we hold most precious, it is time for us to 
provide other means of educating them. This question be- 
comes the more serious in view of the fact that in recent 
years far too many children of New-Church parents have 
forsaken the church, and we thus find ourselves facing a 
practical problem. Well may we ask whether this defection 
is due to the influences associated with their secular educa- 
tion, or to other causes. One of the most potent factors in 
a child’s life is the home. What kind of homes do we make 
for our children? Are they, as they should be, nurseries of 
heaven, breathing an atmosphere in which the love of spiri- 
tual things is supreme? Or, on the contrary, are they 
places where worldly interests prevail? It depends on the 
answers to these questions, how far the schools which our 
children attend can be held responsible for any lack of 
loyalty to the church. We surely have no right to blame 
the schools, if we ourselves are the ones at fault. Certain 
it is, that, when the home is what it ought to be, the school 
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can do comparatively little to nullify its influence, and that 
when the home falls short in its duty, the school can never 
fully supply the deficiency. Least of all can the school be- 
come an adequate substitute forthe home. The thing most 
to be desired is, of course, that the two shall most efficiently 
aid and supplement each other. 

Whether this object will be best effected by distinctive 
New-Church schools or not, must be determined by parents 
themselves according to existing circumstances. If the com- 
bined influence of church and home is strong enough for 
spiritual protection, attendance on such schools would not 
seem necessary. If no such school is within easy reach of 
home, the disadvantage to the child of losing his home life 
may outweigh the benefits of the school. Or, again, the 
reverse may be true. The situation of a family may be such 
as to make a removal from home on the part of its younger 
members highly desirable. If there is discord in the house- 
hold, if children are left without father or mother, if 
there is no New-Church place of worship in the neighbor- 
hood, or if, for any reason, conditions are unfavorable to 
spiritual growth and development, it becomes an impera- 
tive duty to seek other scenes and influences. And to the 
earnest New-Church parent no haven of refuge for his chil- 
dren will seem so safe and sure as a good New-Church 
school. To provide for cases like these, if on no other ac- 
count, it would appear that New-Church schools will always 
be needed. Those we already have are none too numerous ; 
and the church in future generations would doubtless be 
greatly the gainer if they were better sustained and patro- 
nized. A good many children ought, if possible, to be sent 
to them, who are now kept away. 

It seems proper for me to state, in closing, that this paper, 
which, I fear, has extended to too great a length, was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of members of the Association, who 
are deeply interested in the subject. In responding to their 
request I have attempted little more than to recall past his- 
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tory and to present certain general principles. The writings 
of the New Church do not deal directly or categorically with | 
this question. They do not tell us in so many words what 
our duty is with regard to secular education. But we are 
left to draw our own inferences from such teachings as they 
give us, aided by the lessons of experience. One inference 
which seems to me clear is, that the distinction between a 
knowledge of spiritual things and a knowledge of earthly 
things is strongly emphasized, and that the work of impart- 
ing the latter is shown to be in itself a civil, rather than an 
ecclesiastical function. If we can go together thus far, we 
are prepared to see that the question how or under what 
conditions that function may be most usefully exercised, is 
an open one, to be decided largely by individual circum- 
stances. In making the decision, the true purpose and 
order of human life are ever to be kept in view. All are 
created by the Lord to become angels of heaven. As means 
to this end they must be trained to be good members of so- 
ciety, good citizens of the country, faithful adherents of the 
church, and genuine lovers of the Lord’s kingdom. The 
education which most perfectly effects these objects, and 
prepares men for these successive uses — always looking 
through the lower to the higher — will be the best that can 
be given; and the Divine blessing will rest upon it. 
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THE PASTOR'S USE. 


I 
THe PAsTor IN His Stupy.* 


In speaking to you in several lectures upon the use and 
work of the pastor, I wish to assume at the outset that the 
pastoral function is one that covers the entire work of the 
ministry. The pastor is the shepherd of a flock of human 
souls who are to be fed on heavenly truths and led into 
heavenly ways of feeling, of thinking, and of living. He is 
always the shepherd of his sheep. Whether he be providing 
for them in his study, whether he be leading them in worship 
or preaching to them from the pulpit, whether he be teach- 
ing them in the class-room, whether he meet them in their 
homes or in the midst of their daily uses — he is always the 
pastor. In the Sunday-school and in all his association with 
the children of the flock he is the pastor also. For in that 
final charge which the Lord gave to Peter, as the represent- 
ative of “those who are established in the truth, strong in 
the faith, and apt to teach,” He not only says “ Shepherd 
my sheep,” but “Shepherd my lambs,’ likewise. 

Even if it be suggested that the work of the missionary is 
hardly pastoral in its quality we must question the soundness 
of the conclusion. For while the first work of the mis- 
sionary is to proclaim to the world at large the truths of the 
new dispensation, the end to which that preaching must look 
involves the exercise of the pastoral use. Those who re- 
ceive these truths are then to be led and taught according 
to them. The missionary soon finds himself called to shep- 
herd both individual souls and little companies likewise who 
have been drawn together by their general acceptance of the 


_ The first of three lectures given at the New-Church Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and printed at the request of hearers and others. 
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new truths. He soon realizes that his best and most hope- 
ful work is that which is essentially pastoral work. 

Taking this broad and inclusive view of the pastor’s use, 
the consideration of it seems to arrange itself somewhat nat- 
urally under three heads — “ The Pastor in his Study,” “ The 
Pastor in the Pulpit,” “The Pastor among his People.” 
To each of these divisions of the general subject a lecture 
will be devoted, taking them in the order in which I have 
named them. 

The study is the pastor’s place of preparation for his 
duties, although by no means such in any exclusive sense. 
An important part of his work of preparation may be done 
elsewhere. The light, the illustration, which may fail to 
come to him in the study will often come as he moves about 
among his people making his parish calls, or in the “ night 
watches” as he lies upon his bed, or, if he have a home 
which calls him to some outdoor duties, he may find it while 
occupied with these duties. But the study is still the legiti- 
mate home of this work of preparation. In the study it be- 
gins, from the study it goes forth. Here are gathered the 
books which, without overestimating their value and im- 
portance, we must regard as indispensable to the faithful, 
conscientious pastor's preparation for his various uses. Ido 
not refer to the Word and the works of Swedenborg only — 
that these are indispensable goes without the saying — but 
to all the books that may properly make a part of a well- 
equipped pastor's library. 

And just here let me say that it is neither wise nor neces- 
sary that the young minister begin with many books. A 
few well chosen volumes, covering the more important fields 
of immediate study and research, will form a sufficient basis 
for a really valuable library. -Then others can be wisely 
added as the need for them appears. Thus the library will 
be kept fresh and to a great extent free from useless encum- 


brances. 
A valued New-Churchman of an older generation, himself 
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an artist, was wont to tell of a friend — of the same profession 
if I remember rightly — who upon his marriage began to 
build a house a little at a time. Two or three rooms only 
were at first completed and then, as the family came and 
there was need of more space, the house was gradually en- 
larged until it became finally an ample and commodious 
mansion. This, as we all know, is the way houses grow in 
the spiritual world, ever keeping pace with the real needs of 
their occupants. 

And the wise gatherer of a professional library may well 
pursue a somewhat analogous plan. In most cases this will 
be a necessity, for few young ministers have the means to 
procure a large library. But it is here presented rather as 
a matter of choice, than of necessity. 

No attempt will be made to give a list of books which may 
well form the beginning of a young minister’s library, but I 
will venture a few suggestions as to the kind of works he 
may find most useful, at the same time making direct men- 
tion of some which have a proved and distinct value. 

Next to the Word in the original languages, and in the 
old and the revised English translations, and to the writings 
of Swedenborg in the Latin and in the best English transla- 
tions, are the books that make ready reference to these basal 
works possible. For general reference to the Word it is 
doubtful if anything better can be found than the authorized 
edition of Young’s Analytical Concordance. Wigram’s 
Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance in two 
large volumes, and his Englishman’s Greek Concordance in 
one volume, will give invaluable help to the careful student, 
especially if he be not very learned in the original languages 
of the Bible. The former has never been republished in this 
country, and the English edition is quite costly. Of the 
latter there is a good American edition which can be had at. 
a moderate price. 

The helpful works of reference to Swedenborg’s writings 
are well known. The now nearly complete Swedenborg 
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Concordance, prepared by Mr. Potts, and Le Boys Des Guays’ 
or Searle’s General Index to the passages of the Word cited 
or elucidated by Swedenborg, are indispensable. To these 
I would add Rich’s Index to the Arcana, wherever it is pos- 
sible to secure a copy. 

Of New-Church commentaries upon the Word, we have 
very few. Among these Bruce’s volumes upon Matthew, 
John, the Apocalyse, and the “ First Three Kings of Israel ” 
give very real help. The commentaries of Mr. Clowes upon 
the Gospels and the Psalms have great value, in that they 
bring close to the text the general and particular explana- 
tions of it by Swedenborg, but it is seldom that all of these 
commentaries can now be obtained. The minister who is 
fortunate enough to have access to the first five volumes of 
the old series of the New-/Jerusalem Magazine will find in 
them a concise and lucid commentary upon the Apocalypse 
by Dr. Thomas Worcester, published under the title “ Illus- 
trations of Scripture.” 

To these should certainly be added, as among the most 
valuable, all the works of John Worcester, and the Rev. W. 
L. Worcester’s well-known “ Lessons in Correspondences,” 
which abounds in striking illustrations of Scripture. Mr. 
W. L. Worcester’s further work in this direction, which is 
coming to us weekly in Zhe Helper and The Sower, has per- 
manent value, and any New-Church library will be enriched 
by preserving it in some suitable form for ready reference. 

The young pastor will feel the immediate need of at least 
one good commentary upon the letter of the Word, but he © 
will soon realize that this is a need not very easily supplied. 
He will find helpful comments here and there, but no one 
work will contain them all, or any great proportion of them. 
The point of view occupied by the ordinary commentator is 
so different from that of the New-Church student that the 
features of the text which interest him, and upon which he 
seeks fuller light, are often entirely overlooked, or at best 
slightly, if not slightingly, treated by the popular works 
which he consults. 
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Under these conditions it will be well for him, as early in 
his pastoral career as possible, to begin to gather and make 
a commentary suited to his own needs. For this purpose 
special editions of the Bible are furnished by the American 
Bible Society, at a cost of from three and a half to four and 
a half dollars. There are twoforms of these. One is inter- 
leaved, the blank leaves being ruled, and in every way suited 
to fine but clear writing; this form is in two volumes. The 
other has an unusually broad page, nearly two-thirds of which 
is blank, thus leaving a very wide margin for notes ; this is 
in one volume, and its form makes it possible to enter the 
notes beside the text. Either, however, gives ample space 
upon which can be entered, from time to time, new render- 
ings of the text, brief comments and interpretations, con- 
cise results of modern research in Bible lands, and, espe- 
cially, references to all the helps which the student has, or 
which are easily within his reach. In this way he will, by 
little and little, create a commentary suited to his growing 
needs, the value of which for practical use can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Beyond the books already named or implied as important 
to the beginning of a young pastor's library, I would further 
suggest a few well-chosen works of general reference, in- 
cluding a good book of English synonyms to be kept always 
at hand, and a copy of the latest edition of Bartlett's 
“ Familiar Quotations.” 

The library thus modestly begun will naturally grow by 
the occasional addition of new books, and especially from 
the files of the periodicals of the church. The more impor- 
tant of these should be carefully preserved and, if possible, 
bound, not only for the pastor's own use but for the benefit 
of those who are to follow him. Much of the material 
which finds publication in our abler New-Church journals 
has permanent value, and it is a good use simply to save 
and leave it in a form available to the future student of 
New-Church truth. The forty-four volumes of the first 
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series of the NMew-/erusalem Magazine, and the seventeen 
volumes of the second series— each of which has been 
indexed —contain some of the very best thought and the 
most painstaking study of the ablest minds which th@New 
Church has produced, and thanks are due to many careful 
and appreciative souls who preserved their files by binding, 
thus handing on to the students of to-day a number of com- 
plete sets of these periodicals. Any young minister who 
can secure the volumes of either or both of these series may 
congratulate himself upon having much rich material for 
reference use. . 

And now a word respecting the immediate use of the 
library, and the work that is to go on in connection with it. 
Let me strongly emphasize the value of careful and thorough 
investigation and research. In the study of spiritual truth, 
as in the study of natural truth, one needs to be sure of his 
facts. And he needs to be careful as to the inferences and 
conclusions which he draws from his facts. This requires 
patient and painstaking labor. In the application of the 
law of correspondences great care needs to be exercised, 
both as to the accurate rendering of the letter of the Word 
and the correct knowledge of the nature of the outward 
symbol which brings to us the spiritual lesson. A super- 
ficial grasp of his subject, accompanied by a vivid and active 
imagination, may lead one often to substitute his own vaga- 
ries for the genuine message of Divine truth with which the 
text is freighted, and which it is ready to yield to one who 
has humbly and intelligently prepared himself to receive it. 
It is better not to attempt to give forth the deep things of 
the Word than todo it doubtfully, or in a way to awaken 
doubt in the mind of the listener, because of insufficient 
preparation and an imperfect grasp of the subject. The 
purpose to be always exact, the effort to view the truth in 
its own light and to present it in that light, requires not 
only inward openness, but it demands outward preparation 
of a most earnest and assiduous kind. To be reasonably 
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certain of one’s facts, to be rationally sure of one’s deduc- 
tions and conclusions, may require no inconsiderable re- 
search, as well as close study and thought. The hunting 
down of a single word, the confirmation of a single fact, may 
frequently demand an amount of time and effort that seems 
quite out of proportion to the result reached. But if the 
work be essential it should not be neglected or slighted. It 
is good studiously to cultivate rightness in the seemingly 
least things of preparation. It is better for the young pas- 
tor to do less work, and do it with thoughtful care, than to 
attempt more with the frequent omission of such care. 
Passing now to consider for a moment the time of the 
day most suitable for work in the study, I hardly need to 
remark that for the direct preparation of sermons or for any 
really studious work, the morning hours are always to be 
chosen. It is true that habit has much to do with making 
any time, which may be adopted, fruitful for study. Minis- 
ters who have been obliged to spend the earlier part of the 
day in secular pursuits, have found themselves able to do 
very good work in the evening. But, necessity aside, it is 
certainly better to form the habit of doing one’s more im- 
portant work in the studyin the morning. The morning 
hours are peculiarly favorable to the reception of spiritual 
help. For, as we are clearly shown in the teachings now 
given us from heaven, sleep is designed to rest and refresh 
us not only naturally, but spiritually, likewise. Indeed, it is 
often, if not always, true that we begin the day in better 
spiritual companionship than that which we have later. Dr. 
Thomas Worcester, the first president of this school, and a 
most orderly and methodical man, was wont to lay great 
stress upon the value of morning work. It was his uniform 
custom to do his sermon writing before seven o'clock, getting 
at it soon after four. He was wont to say —the reference 
being to his spiritual helpers — “those who work with me 
know my habits and so we go to work together, and at seven 
o'clock our work is done.” All pastors may not be able to 
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get to work at so early an hour, or to keep to one unvarying 
course in this respect, but it is well at the beginning of one’s 
ministry to establish the habit of setting aside the morning 
hours for deep and quiet study. As duties become pressing 
the temptation will arise to utilize the long evening for this 
use, not minding the strain if the work can but be done and 
off the mind. But it will usually prove the wiser way to re- 
sist the temptation, drop that which is in danger of becom- 
ing a task, go quietly and trustfully to rest, and, rising early, 
to resume the unfinished work in the freshness and openness 
of the morning state. Then much which was obscure the 
evening before will become clear, and there will be a fuller 
realization of the vital truth, that we give forth, when we 
are open to see and receive, not that which we urs 
originate but that which is imparted to us from above. 

And just here it may be useful to say a word upon the 
value of interruptions — that is, the necessary interruptions 
which enter into the daily life of the busy pastor. At first 
these are only regarded as serious disturbances of important, 
plans, from which we would gladly be exempt. But experi- 
ence is likely to reveal them in another aspect. They will 
often disturb our plans, it is true, but in doing so they may 
make way for the realization of plans which will prove wiser 
and better than any we could have devised. The sermon, per- 
haps, has to be laid aside and another substituted, but when 
it is again taken up and completed, it has assumed a much 
better form than it would have had under the original plan. 
And the discourse which was of necessity substituted for 
that which was laid aside proves more fitting and helpful 
than the one intended could have been. 

Slight interruptions, too, which outwardly seem only 
vexatious and disturbing to thought, are often found to be 
just the reverse. In returning to the work in hand, after 
such breaks, it frequently will be realized that it is taken up 
more easily and with a freer flow of thought. Thus while 
the young pastor may and should guard his time and see to 
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it that his hours of study are not needlessly intruded upon, 
he may accept unavoidable interruptions as helps rather than. 
hindrances. 

In connection with the work which goes on in the study, 
we may naturally think of the general reading of the pastor. 
This will usually be less than was anticipated, and very 
likely will take a somewhat different form. Plans for 
courses of reading and for the carrying out of schemes of 
miscellaneous study which the sanguine student looks for- 
ward to realizing after he enters upon his pastoral work, will 
usually go to the winds when the young man gets into the 
thick of affairs, especially if he be entrusted with that great- 
est of blessings, a large family. If such plans for reading 
and study are an important part of one’s preparation for his 
chosen work, it would have been better to have carried them 
out before actual entrance upon the work. You who are 
now engaged in preparation for the pastoral use will be wise 
if you make that preparation as full and complete as possible. 
It is better to add a year to your course rather than take one 
off. And it is never wise to postpone any essential part of 
preparation with a view to making it up when you shall be 
settled in the work. It is indeed true that the studious 
pastor will make constant gains in general intelligence, but 
the laying of a broad and needful basis for such growing in- 
telligence properly belongs to the stage of preparation, and 
if it be postponed with the thought that deficiencies in this 
direction can be supplied after entrance upon one’s work, the © 
result will rarely be other than disappointing. With respect 
to his general reading, good judgment should be exercised by 
the young pastor, but no plan can be outlined that will prove 
of universal application.’ Let his reading be such as will 
give him broad outlooks ; such as will enable him to discern 
with dispassionate eye the trend of the world’s best life; 
such as will keep him in helpful touch both with the little 
world immediately about him, and with the larger world 
which lies beyond the more limited circle, and let it occa- 
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sionally be purely recreative— these are about all the sug- 
gestions that can wisely be made. 


And now a few words as to the direct preparation of the ~ 


sermon. How shall its subject or its text be obtained? 
Should sermons uniformly follow each other in a series? 
Should the sermon be carefully studied and arranged in the 
mind and then be rapidly written out? or should the study 
and writing go on together, side by side, and the sermon 
grow, as it were, into form, gradually shaping itself? It is 
quite plain that questions like these can receive no fixed, 
definite, and invariable answers. The fitting subject or text 
often comes by inward suggestion, but not always. Some- 
times it has to be sought for and, perhaps painfully and 
laboriously, searched after. Sermons in openly stated series 
are liable to become wearisome to the average congregation. 
Still they are usually a help to the pastor, because then he has 
to waste no time or thought upon securing a subject. Ser- 
mons that are plainly applicable to particular and striking 
conditions of the popular mind are uniformly both impres- 
sive and helpful, and it is well that they should have their 
opportunity. A single suggestion may be made that, where 
it can be adopted, will go far toward meeting all these con- 
ditions. The pastor may take up some portion of the Word 
for careful and consecutive study and, without announcing 
a series of discourses, may draw his sermons in order from 
this portion of the Word whenever he is not moved to go 
aside from that order. Thus he will always have a subject 
before him, but will be quite free to turn to other subjects 
or texts which impress him or which seem to have a special 
applicability. At the same time he gains the advantage for 
himself and for his people of making a particular and con- 
tinuous study of some fruitful portion of the Word, like the 
* Sermon on the Mount,” the journey of the people of Israel 
from Egypt to Canaan, entire Psalms, or selected portions 
of the Apocalypse, like the message to the seven churches 
or the descent of the holy city. This will not interfere with 
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the occasional giving of sermons in groups, or series of from 
three to six, which may be distinctly announced as such. 

With respect to the method to be adopted in preparing 
the sermon no suggestion can be made that will be aught 
else than a suggestion. Method in producing the sermon is 
much like method in acquiring the art of reading. What- 
ever method results in making a good reader is a good 
method. And in sermon-making, whatever method produces 
a good and helpful sermon is a good method. Thorough 
study of the whole subject may well precede the direct pre- 
paration of the sermon, but as one seeks to enter into the 
deeper things of the text with a view to bringing them 
clearly forth, new points will be quite sure to arise, demand- 
ing careful thought and investigation. And not infrequently, 
our spiritual helpers will bring to us such suggestions that 
the discourse may take a form quite different from that we 
had purposed to give it. For such illustration and guidance 
we should always leave ample room, only exercising care 
that the truth which we are led to draw from the text is 
really there, and is not the product of our own self-intelli- 
gence. To guard against any such misleading we have 
only to keep before us the Divine words, “to the law and 
to the testimony,” for, if seeming spiritual helpers “ speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them.”’ (Isaiah x. 20.) 

The consideration of one other point will bring this 
division of our subject toaconclusion. It is a point upon 
which I hardly need to enlarge, because it is presumed to be 
constantly before your minds. I refer to the vital im- 
portance of prayer in all the work of preparation which has 
its beginning and its home in the study. Prayer means 
openness, and openness means everything to the pastor in 
his work. “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Poverty of spirit—the recognition and practical accept- 
ance of the fact that we are powerless to do anything from 
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ourselves and of ourselves — is the primary essential to any 
genuine entrance into the truths of the kingdom of heaven. 
The prayerful state is the open state which makes the teacher 
teachable and able as a pastor to lead his people by truth to 
good. And the prayerful state is cultivated and established 
with the pastor very largely by actual praying. Here as else- 
where power lies in ultimates. Long prayers are not essen- 
tial. We are not heard for nor are we helped by our “much 
speaking.” But frequent prayers are a vital help to him 
who is seeking to live as he prays. | 
In our better states — for there are always states in which 
we are tempted to arrogate to ourselves what has so plainly 
come from the Lord —in our better states, the results of 
prayer are very humbling, because they bring home to us 
the truth so clearly and forcibly that we have no power, no 
ability, no talent except it be given from above. And the 
more of such humbling we have the better for us. It brings 
the interior openness which is the greatest treasure which 
we can realize. For it is this openness that places at our 
service in our chosen work the unkenited wealth of the 
' kingdom of the heavens. 


H. MAyHeEw. 
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GROWTH OF THE CHURCH. 


. THE subject of the numerical strength of the churches 
has been recently brought to the attention of the public by 
the report of Dr. Carroll, the statistician of the Church- 
News Association. He reports the increase in church 
membership in this country in 1901 as 730,000, while the 
increase in population was not proportionally as great. This 
is certainly a gratifying exhibit, if the statistics are reliable, 
and especially if it indicates a corresponding growth in the 
religious life of the country. Any one who has attempted 
to gather statistics of this nature, knows the fallacies that 
easily creep in, in the endeavor to make a comparison of 
one year with another. Four hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand of this increase, or sixty-four per cent. of it, is credited 
to the Roman Catholic Church. This is readily accounted 
for by the natural increase by births and immigration of a 
church that retains practically all its members. The largest 
gain to the Protestant churches was made by the Episcopal 
church. As to what cause this is due a variety of opinions 
would probably be given. The smallest growth, as given in 
the summary of the twelve churches whose statistics are 
published as those of the principal religious bodies, is that 
of the Baptist North. Their gain for the year is 3,039. 
These gains represent a growth for the Roman Catholic 
Church of about five and four-tenths per cent., for the 
Protestant Episcopal of four and four-tenths per cent., and 
for the Baptist North of about three-tenths of one per cent. 
But the more important question by far is, Mas there been 
a corresponding growth in the religious life of the people? 
Statistics can give us no information on this point. 
With a New-Churchman figures do not seem to count for 
much in his consideration of the state of the church, and he 
soon finds himself rising from their limitations into a differ- 
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ent plane of thought. Qualitative analysis rather than 
quantitative seems to him the most important. “A little 
that a righteous man hath is better than the riches of many 
wicked.” Why? Because of its immeasurably superior 
quality. So a church founded on doctrine of a genuinely 
true quality, is quite likely in this age to be very incon- 
spicuous to the mass. It is eminently true in such a matter 
as this that things are not always what they seem to the 
world. If we are blinded by statistics and pin our faith to 
them, we shall be deceived. We shall be judging according 
to the appearance, which is by no means always righteous 
judgment. Visible numbers are not always a measure of 
true strength. When the servant of Elisha arose in the 
morning and saw the host that encompassed the city, with 
their horses and chariots, he said, “Alas, my master! How 
shall we do?” But when the Lord opened the eyes of the 
young man, he saw forces that he had no conception of be- 
fore — “the mountain was full of horses and chariots round 
about Elisha;” and he realized that his master’s words 
were true: “They that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.” In the New Church we learn to judge not 
by the outward appearance. To adequately consider this 
subject and arrive at a just conclusion it is necessary to 
have a clear idea as to what the Church really is, and what 
constitutes true growth. 

The church is composed of individuals. The quality of 
the individuals determines the quality of the mass. Each 
individual of the true church is a complete church in minia- 
ture. He is in the church, and the church is in him. What 
is the church in an individual? It is that in him which is 
received imm®@diately from the Lord. 

The men of the church as to their proprium do not constitute the 
church, but as to the Divine which they receive from the Lord. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 10151.) | 

When we sincerely pray, “ Thy kingdom come,” we ask 
that the church may be established in us. 
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The kingdom of God, in a particular sense, is every individual who 
has a true faith, or who is regenerated by the life of faith. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 29.) 

What is this that comes into man and makes him a church 
—a kingdom of God? Simply good and truth from the 
Lord. It is the same old story that is the burden of the 
Bible and of all Swedenborg’s writings. And what besides is 
there? Every thing in our lives has reference to what to us 
is good or the reverse, or true or the contrary. All the ener- 
gies of our day’s work are devoted to the acquisition of what 
we think to be good, or the furtherance of something we be- 
lieve to be true. What other fount of action is there among 
angels or men? The church, then, in its origin on earth, is 
when an individual says within himself: “There is a God who 
loves me and is all-wise ; He wants me to do certain things 
and to refrain from doing other things ; I will obey Him.” If 
that man then does obey the commandments of his God, 
that establishes the church in him. When several such in- 
dividuals come together and worship that God, read His 
Word, and renew their purpose to live in accordance with 
the precepts of that Word, that is simply a church in a 
larger form. | 

The spiritual man is a church in particular, and many are the church 
in general. If a man were not a church in particular, there would not 
be any church in general. A congregation in general is what in common 


speech is called a church; but every one in the congregation must be a 
church, in order that it may be any church. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4292.) 


The church then, as we understand it, is not primarily an 
external organization for certain religious observances. It 
is that which is within a man—the truths he has learned 
and acknowledged, and the good affections he has cherished 
by living in accordance with those truths. 

This seems a very inconspicuous thing in the world to be 
called a church, and the definition would not be generally 
accepted. But we are taught that this kind of a church 
plays a most important part in the life of the world. 


‘ 
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The church where the Word is and by it the Lord is known, is to 
those who are out of the church as the heart and lungs in man, from 
which all the viscera and members of the body live. (Heaven and Hell, 
328.) 

As the conjunction of the Lord and heaven with the 
human race is by means of the Word, it is by means of this 
interior church, acting as the heart and lungs, “that all 
those subsist and live, in all the earth, who have a religion, 
worship one God, and live a good life.” (Doctrine Sacred 
Scripture, 105.) | | 

So long as the heart lives, the neighboring viscera and members can 
live; but as soon as the heart dies, they one and all die also. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 637.) 


Were not the human race conjoined with the Lord by 
means of this heart, the true church, man would “rush to 
the ruin of himself and of all things;” for left to himself, 
without the restraining power of the Lord, he is much viler 
than the brutes, and “desires nothing else than what would 
be for the destruction of himself and all.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 
637.) 

Furthermore, the angelic heaven cannot exist and subsist 
without the church in man. : 


It would be like the mind of man perpetually thinking and willing 
without any organ of sense or motion in the body, by which it may 
bring the efforts of its will into operation. . . . The angels know this, 
and when the church on earth is desolated and consummated they com- 
pare their state of life to that of a body deprived of its feet. (Coronis, 
19-) 

These are stupendous statements, and incomprehensible 
by this so-called practical age. Yet if we believe the teach- 
_ ings of our church we must believe these. What a respon- 
sibility is thus laid upon the true church, by which is not 
meant any organization, but those in all the earth who have 
the life and the heavenly motives and desires above indi- 
cated, faithfully and without cessation to perform its func- 
tions. When we deplore the state of the world, let us 
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recognize the fact that it is due to unsoundness of the heart 
and lungs.: 

The muscles of the average adult man are nearly forty- 

two per cent. of the weight of the whole body, while the 
heart and lungs are less than two percent. Yet if these 
organs cease their action the activity of the great muscular 
system, by means of which is ultimated all the man’s thought 
and affection, is stopped. So with the true church. Its 
love and wisdom are the motive power of human life in all 
its varied activities. 
. But the importance of the internal of the church should 
not absorb our attention to the neglect of the external. An 
internal cannot exist but by means of an external. Some- 
times in dwelling upon the internal we are in danger of re- 
garding the external as of little moment. We may think 
that we can live as well without the forms of worship. But 
we are taught that, — 


Where there is a church there must needs be an internal and an ex- 


ternal. . . . The internal without an external would be something inde- _ 


terminate, unless it were terminated in some external. For man for the 
most part is such that he does not know what the internal man is, and 
what is of the internal man. Wherefore unless there were external 
worship, he would know nothing whatever of what is holy. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1083.) 


The office of the external church is that of stewardship, — 


as the administration of rituals, and of the many things that are of the 
temple and of the church itself, that is, of the House of Jehovah, or 
the Lord. The externals of the church without the internals are things 
of naught, but they have their being from the internals, and are such as 
the internals are. (Arcana Ccoelestia, 1795.) 


But “a church is not a church from externals, that is, 
from rituals, but from internals, for these latter are essen- 
tial ; the former only formal.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4831.) 


Unless men’s thought is upon internals when they are in externals, 
and unless they are at the same time affected by internals, or at least 
unless they are affected by externals for the sake of internals, there is 
not anything of the church. (Arcana Coelestia, 4433.) 


+ 
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By what means shall this church, internal and external, 
grow? The external cannot grow before the internal. The 
growth of the internal must come first. It is the growth of 
the spirit that causes the growth of the body. How does 
any organism grow? By the reception, digestion, and as- 
similation of food, and by the activity of the individual. If 
a man refused to receive nutriment, or if his organs were 
not in the healthy condition necessary to carry on the build- 
ing processes in the body, the organism would perish. So 
if a man refuses admittance to the good thoughts and affec- 
tions which constitute spiritual food, the church in him 
languishes. 

Each individual is responsible for the growth of the 
church. If a cell in any organ of the human body becomes 
afflicted with a malignant disease, it fails to receive the life- 
giving nourishment brought to it, and ceases to be of use 
to the organism. If I, representing a cell of the body of 
the church, become afflicted with discontent, a critical spirit, 
or any other form of self-love, I fail to receive the food upon 
which alone I can grow, and become atrophied, and add 
nothing to the growth of the church. 

While this internal of the church is growing by the 
increase of truths and good affections in the individuals and 
in the mass, what corresponding increase may we expect in 
the external? There will be the constant effort to bring 
these internals into our own lives and to propagate them 
wherever we see ground prepared by the Lord. 

Primarily we must attend to this seed planting in our own 
families. Our children must not acquire any thought of 
drifting away from the church. 

It is only where the Lord Jesus Christ is ncinoutediial 

as the only God that ground is prepared for the implanting | 
of the church. This certainly should be in our own families, 
if anywhere. Children readily perceive and are affected 
by the states of those who are about them. Let our chil- 
dren see from very early years that we believe sincerely 
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these truths, and that they are the first things in our thoughts 
and affections. The Lord’s command is: “ Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house.” If our children see that 
we have a deep reverence for the Word and for the writings 
of the New Church, they will probably become imbued with 
a like disposition. There are many beautiful things in Swe- 
denborg’s writings that appeal to the best states of child- 
hood. Take, for instance, the Relation in “ True Christian 
Religion,” no. 387, describing the beautiful Temple of Wis- 
dom. The description of the wonderful materials and archi- 
tecture of the building, its beautiful surroundings, and the 
mysterious fact that only those could see the temple who 
did not regard their wisdom as their own, would be as ab- 
sorbing to children as a fairy story. Then when they are 
told that it is a true story, and they may see that temple in 
heaven some day if they do not become proud of their own 
knowledge, it will make it still more interesting. 

We should be on the alert to discover good ground in 
which to sow seed. But if we attempt the planting in ground 
not prepared we may do harm rather than good. We are 
taught that those who are about to come into the Lord’s 
New Church will acknowledge the Lord alone as the God of 
heaven and earth. (See “True Christian Religion,” 354.) 
Where there is not this acknowledgment, especially if there 
is opposition to hearing this truth, that is not ground in 
which we can work. It is sometimes said that the New 
Church is growing by its truth permeating the other churches. 
I cannot see this. The permeation of a mass takes place by 
the permeation of the individual particles composing that 
mass. When an individual begins to be permeated with 
New-Church truth and with a desire to live in accordance 
with that truth, he will, if possible, seek for others who are 
in similar states, and will come where he can hear that truth 
proclaimed, and where he can worship the Lord Jesus Christ 
in His Divine Humanity. 
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That there is much preparation of the soil taking place no 
one can deny. Natural good, which is a precursor of the 
coming of the new age, is wonderfully permeating the world ; 
but can we affirm this of the true church, which is to be 
founded upon the acknowledgment that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the only God of heaven and earth? 

If we want the church to grow we must have a true love 
for it. This true love for the church is not a personal mat- 
ter — not a love for any particular minister, or any particu- 
lar society, or any particular forms of worship; although 
these all have their use if kept quite subordinate to the love 
for the good and truth which are the essentials of the 
church. When the minor loves, which have more or less of 
self in them, stand in the forefront, the church is sure to © 
suffer harm thereby. Swedenborg says that he who does 
not love uses for the sake of uses, is in self-love and does 
not love the church. (See Heaven and Hell, 557.) Unless 
there be this unifying bond of unselfish love there is no 
church. When the love of good and truth is in every indi- 
vidual the Lord conjoins all. (See Arcana Ccelestia, 4837.) 

The church needs that its pastors should give all their 
thought and affection to its service. Other uses are attract- 
ive, and may appear to be helpful to the church. But this 
teaching should always be remembered : — 


Works are more or less good, according to the excellence of the 
resulting uses; for works must be uses. The best are those which are 


done for the sake of uses to the church. (Apocalypse Explained, 975.) 


We are taught that “the church is from the Word, for 
this is Divine Truth itself” (Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
66). But it is how the Word is understood that makes the 
church : — 

The Lord is present with a man by the reading of the Word, but is 
conjoined with him by the wxderstanding of the truth in the Word. 
(Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 79.) 


How important then that our pastors should diligently 
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explore that mine of Divine truth and give to us only the 
precious things they find therein. 

The faithful performance of this duty will build the church 
on sure foundations and will leave but little time for work in 
other fields. Such service should be generously and gladly 
remunerated by the laity, by furnishing adequate support for 
the material needs of the pastors and by an eager desire for 
the spiritual food they offer. The shepherd may lead his 
flock in green pastures and beside still waters; but if the 
sheep will not feed upon the tender grass and drink of the 
pure stream, they will not grow, neither will they multiply. . 

For true growth we must not trust to those things that 
appeal to the external. If we do we will surely be disap- 
pointed. If a man pampers his body and indulges it in too 
many luxuries, it impedes rather than accelerates his growth. 
So with the church. Elaborate music, an ornate ritual, pul- 
pit eloquence, may be a help to the devout worshipper, but 
in themselves they will not build up the church; and if they 
demand money in such measure that more important things 
suffer, they are an injury to the church. 

If our eyes were opened we should see the increasing 
company of angels of the New Church, from whose heaven 
will flow down a mighty influence that will cause the church 
to grow in us, and will turn the hearts of many to the Lord 
as their only God. 

We must not be impatient at the delay. Swedenborg pre- 
pares us for a slow growth of the New Church. He says:— - 


The New Church grows slowly for three reasons: First, its doctrine — 
the doctrine of love to the Lord and charity towards the neighbor — 
cannot be acknowledged and received except by those who see truths 
and are interiorly affected by them, thus those who have not destroyed 
this faculty by the loves of self and the world. Second, the doctrine of 
the New Church cannot be acknowledged and received by those who 
have confirmed themselves in doctrine and in life in faith alone; for 
they do not know what love to the Lord and the neighbor is, neither do 
they wish to know. Third, The New Church increases on earth accord- 
ing to its increase in the world of spirits, for spirits are with those on 
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earth who are in the same faith, and by these spirits the heaven where 
that doctrine is, is conjoined to man. According to the increase of these 
spirits, the church which is called the New Jerusalem increases on earth. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 732.) 

If we remember these things and are faithful to the Lord, 
we need not fret ourselves about the growth of the church, 
and discontent and the spirit of criticism will disappear, as 
darkness at the approach of the rising sun. 

It is ours to study and cherish the truth and live the 
good. God will give the increase. 

Epwarp A. WHISTON. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
RACE. 


Tue idea that the human race passes through phases of 
development corresponding to the infancy, childhood, and 
manhood of the individual is not a new one in the church. 
It has been accepted as a truth by students of the writings 
of Swedenborg from the early days of the New Church. 
Nothing is more common than to speak of the Golden or 
Adamic age as the infancy of the race. 

And outside of the church this thought of successive 
development of the race is not wholly unknown. In 
several of our cities little children are first taught Hiawatha 
and other stories of savage life because this is supposed to _ 
have been the first state of mankind and therefore it is sup- 
posed to answer to and appeal especially to the first years of 
childhood. Afterward they learn about the semi-civilized 
peoples, and still later about the arts of civilization, advanc- 
ing according to the development of the race, and at the 
same time according to their own successive development. 

It is only within the church, however, that any definite 
doctrine can be formulated concerning this relation or cor- 
respondence of the development of the race and the individ- 
ual, and this for the reason that outside of the revelation 
now given by the Lord there is no true knowledge concern- 
ing the ancient times and the manner of life then. And 
even if there were such knowledge and if it did reach far 
back beyond historic times to those golden days described 
by life in Eden, we yet should be in great danger (without 
revelation) of regarding only the outside of their life, and of 
missing all that part of their life which was above nature 
and thus in the spirit while yet in this world, and that sweet 
communion with angels which constituted the joy of their 
life, and missing these we should wholly fail to understand 
them. 
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But now that the Lion of the tribe of Judah has prevailed 
to open the Word and to loose the seals thereof, revealing 
its spiritual sense, the spiritual life of these our first fathers, 
its beginnings, its progress, its decay, and also some _ par- 
ticulars of their earthly life, stand revealed before our won- 
dering eyes. And not only is the material for a comparison _ 
of their life with ours now available, but more than that, 
we are taught many things that definitely point us to such 
a study. 

No teaching is more familiar among us than that, — 


In the most perfect forms generals are like the parts and parts are like 
the generals, with simply such difference as there is between things of 


greater and less magnitude. (Heaven and Hell, 62.) 


Hence it is that heaven is before the Lord a unit, yea, is 
one man, and is ruled by Him as one, with its various parts 
composed of innumerable societies, just as each man with his 
innumerable parts and organs is a unit and is so governed 
and preserved. 

And as heaven is one in the Lord’s sight, so is the 
church and so is the human race on earth, yea, so is each 
_ nation and so is every organization composed of men. For 
God is Man. And as all men live from His inflowing Life, 
it cannot but be that that Life will so create them and 
organize them that all human beings taken together shall 
constitute a most perfect and continually perfecting image 
and likeness of Him who creates, and that each smaller 
body of men shall, in its less perfect way, reflect the same 
image and thus have reference to the human form. 

We are taught that no angel can see the whole heaven in 
human form, the Lord alone can do that ; but the angels can 
see various societies of angels in such a form, and from that 
they conclude as to the whole heaven. The case is similar 
with men on earth. Perhaps no man can see in mental 
vision that the various nations and peoples, savage, semi- 
barbarous, and civilized, are so related to one another as to 
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form a unit, but any one can see that each nation is a unit. 
We have them continually pictured before us in cartoon, 
each as a man. 

It is also popularly recognized that each nation has its in- 
fancy, that it advances to its time of youth, when its poets 
sing and it enlarges its borders exhibiting all the joy and ex- 
uberance of youth, and that it finally passes into old age and 
decay. And we are taught in the writings (Canons, p. 33) 
that the church passes through the same phases of develop- 
ment :— 

_ The church can be compared to a man; who is at first an infant, next 
a youth, afterwards a man, and lastly an old man. 


But we have even more particular instruction as to the 
successive periods of the race. In Apocalypse Explained, 
641, it is written :— 


As regards the successive states of the church on our globe, they have 
evidently been similar to the successive states of a man who is being re- 
formed and regenerated, namely, that to become a spiritual man he is 
first conceived, next is born, then grows up, and afterwards is led on 
further and further into intelligence and wisdom. The church from 
most ancient times to the end of the Jewish Church progressed like a 
man who is conceived, born, and grows up, and is then [that is during 
that time] instructed and taught; but the successive states of the church 
after the end of the Jewish Church, or from the time of the Lord to the 
present day, have been like a man increasing in intelligence and wisdom, 
or becoming regenerate. For this end the interior things of the Word, 
- of the church, and of worship, were revealed by the Lord when He 
was in the world; and now again things still more interior are revealed ; 
and in the measure that things interior are revealed can man become 


to become interior. 


We are therefore to think of the first coming of the Lord 
as occurring at the end of the youth of the race, the begin- 
ning of manhood. The ages that preceded covered the 
time of instruction, namely, infancy, childhood, and youth. 
The race was under tutelage. 

It continually looked back to the wisdom of the fathers 
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as a child looks to parents and teachers. But with the rise 
of the Christian church and the effort to understand the 
incarnation it became necessary to strike out into new 
paths, where the fathers had not trod. Humanity began to 
reason — very imperfectly it is true —yet there was a be- 
ginning of the work of early manhood which is to think, 
not from what has been received on the authority of others, 
but from what is seen in one’s self. 

We are now able to see the correspondence of the differ- 
ent churches to the different periods of human life. The 
Most Ancient Church answered to infancy, the Ancient 
Church to childhood, the Israelitish and Jewish Church to 
youth, the Christian Church to early manhood, the begin- 
nings of rationality, and the New Jerusalem Church, the 
Crown of all the churches, to mature manhood. Perhaps this 
conception will enable us to see in rational light why it is 
that, — 


This new and true Christian Church which the Lord is establishing at 
this day, will exist to all eternity ; that it will be the crown of the four 


| preceding churches ; and that it has been foreseen from the creation of 


the world. (Continuation of Coronis, lix.) 


For when the race has reached mature and truly rational 
manhood, no further change is possible, except to progress 
in intelligence and wisdom. 

It is impossible to say just when infancy ends and child- 
hood begins, or when childhood passes into youth or youth 
into manhood, but the writings speak of the first five to 
seven years as infancy, and of youth as ending at about 
twenty (Arcana Coelestia, 10225). Let us, not as drawing — 
hard and fast lines but only for the sake of convenience, _ 
divide the period from infancy to manhood into two parts, 
and we shall have the Most Ancient Church answering to 
infancy, the Ancient Church answering to the age from about 
seven to fourteen, the Israelitish from fourteen to twenty, 
and the Christian from twenty to thirty. 
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The reason that thirty years is selected as the end of the 
fourth period is, that thirty signifies “fulness of remains to- 
gether with something of combat,” and that the Lord began 
His public ministry at that age. It may therefore be re- 
garded as the beginning (so far as these states may be esti- 
mated in years) of mature spiritual-rational manhood. 

Let us now see if we can determine a few points of re- 
semblance between the Most Ancient Church and infancy. 
And it may first be well to recall as confirming the fact of 
such a correspondence, that the Most Ancient Church was 
represented to Swedenborg by an infant (Spiritual Diary, 
3378), and that when he sawthe angels of that age they 
always appeared at a distance as children. The characteris- 
tic of the Most Ancient Church was its innocence. They 
knew not what evil was. The same is true of infancy. They 
had no articulate language, but communicated their thoughts, 
or rather their affections, by changes of countenance. So 
do babes. At first they were not able to walk upright, but 
used their hands to aid them. As with infants, so with them 
everything was, as it were, living. They hardly distin- 
guished between what was animate and what was not, or 
between the objects of nature and the spiritual things which 
those objects suggested to them. 


The most ancients, who were celestial, were such that whatever they 
saw ... they did indeed see; but they thought about the heavenly and 
Divine things which they signified. (Arcana, 241.) 


There is something similar with little children. No ob- 
ject is to them simply one unchangeable thing ; it becomes 
in their play successively half-a-dozen different things. 

The men of that day had no love of possessions. 

They were all content with their own goods ; and to become rich from 


the goods of others, and also to exercise dominion, were then entirely 
unknown. (Arcana, 8118.) 


So with infants. The love of acquiring and retaining 
property is unknown to them; they think only of present 
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wants, and when the desires of the moment are gratified 


they are as happy as though they had the wealth of the 
world. | 

Deceit and simulation were impossible to the Adamic 
church. Their faces perfectly pictured their minds. So 
with infants ; although they now begin in early years to | 
conceal their feelings and show a face different from the 
mind, a thing that these most ancient men regarded with 
horror. 

We are taught that will and understanding were not sepa- 
rate with the men of this church; but whatever they loved, 
this they thought, and were unable to think what they did 
not love. They were therefore led by the Lord from within 
by means of their affections, whereas men are now led from 
without by means of truths. 

This also we can clearly see pictured in infancy. We do 
not govern an infant by reason but by some affection, either 
by delight or by fear. The infant is not able to say: “I 
would do this, but I see that it is not right, and I ought 
rather to do that.” Whatever he loves is to him good; he 
fastens his thought upon that alone and has no power to 
voluntarily transfer his thought to other things. The stern 
law of right and wrong, imposed from without, has no hold 
upon his mind as yet, nor can it have until an understanding 
separate from his will is built up within him by instruction 
and experience. His life is not divided as is ours, knowing 
what is right and yet loving what is wrong. The only active 
life the infant has is that of innocent affection. By the 
Lord, through the angels, this is developed day by day. 
And, according to its development, he delights in and appro- 
priates to his use such outward things as minister to his 
growing love. But no property, no fact, no truth is con- 
ciously received and stored away for future use. No; what- 
ever of this outer world is admitted to his attention is only 
what interprets or feeds some present active affection. It 
is therefore true of the infant as of the Adamic or celestial 
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man that he has no life of understanding separate from the 
will, but the love or will constitutes the whole of his life ; 
and he is led by the Lord alone from within, the things of 
this world serving but to reveal and interpret to him the 
affections of his own heart. 

It must not be thought for a moment, however, that the 
men of the Most Ancient Church were babes in intellect or 
in spiritual life. At the zenith of that church they had a 
thousand-fold more wisdom than the men of this age can 
gain. They were wise with the wisdom of perfect life be- 
fore the Lord and with the angels, with whom they enjoyed 
open communion. They were indeed almost wholly ignorant 
of the arts, and of the sciences as we know them. They 
were wholly ignorant of such knowledge as we prize, gained 
by the scalpel and by patient observation. Yet they knew 
the laws of the spiritual world and that the laws of nature 
are all but correspondences of those laws; hence they 
doubtless knew many things about nature, even, of which 
we are wholly ignorant. Men had not yet immersed them- 
selves in the loves of the body and of the world, and they 
were open to receive, by perception, all the riches of heaven, 
and they did receive them and loved them and understood 
them. 

The infancy of the race must be understood as being 
different from the infancy of the individual. They have 
this in common, that heaven lies about both and is the con- 
trolling power; that with both the inner life is, as it were, 
everything, and outer objects have no value but to develop 
and serve that life. But with the celestial church that 
life was known to be from the Lord, and they turned with 
the whole heart to Him; while with the infant there is no 
self-consciousness and no knowledge of the source of life 
and wisdom. These heavenly states are not really the 
infant’s own, but only as his own till in adult life he chooses 
them, and in the wisdom of old age returns to the innocent, 
trustful, spontaneous life of infancy. 
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And yet what is true of the individual in regard to the 
innocence of his infancy is true of the race; for the race 
must freely choose to return to those golden days of long 
ago, living the simple, honest, trustful, innocent life of these 
first regenerate men; living, however, not above the world 
and unconscious of the lusts of the flesh but, knowing and 
triumphing over the natural man, must live the life of heaven 
in the world. The man of this far-off future will be fully 
conscious of the delight of living from self; he will feel in 
himself all the pleasures of the world and of the body, and 
yet he will reject them for those delights which are eternal. 
And beautiful and grand as was the life of those men of old 
who knew good but did not know evil, who knew spiritual 
things but did not know the distinction between the spiritual 
world and the natural world, will not the man of the golden 
age of the future be more truly a fully developed man, and 
a more complete and rounded image and likeness of God? 

How long the Golden Age lasted we do not know; nor is 
it useful, with our present degree of knowledge, to speculate 
about it. But it could not last always. It was inevitable 
that men of the nature of those on this earth, the most 
external of any in the universe (Earths in the Universe, 122), 
should in time begin to think of the things of the world 
and value them as in themselves good. It was inevitable 
that, feeling the freedom the Creator gave them, they 
should desire to use it and should wish to realize their 
power to choose for self and live from self, instead of liv- 
ing wholly and consciously from the Lord. Having once 
begun to cultivate the natural man at the expense of the 
spiritual and having no conscience as a check, no outward 
established standard of right and wrong, having no power 
to think against what they loved, the church sank lower and 
lower, until, in time, the posterity of those who had been so 
wise were wholly possessed by the most evil lusts and false 
persuasions, and finally destroyed themselves. This was the 
Flood — a flood of evil and falsity. 
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Yet there were a few on the borders of this church in 
whom the Lord could miraculously separate will and under- 
standing, and who could therefore receive instruction and 
could learn to amend their ways. These formed the nucleus 
of the second church, meant in the Word by Noah and his 
three sons, and usually called in the writings the Ancient 
Church. Can we find any thing in ordinary infancy answer- 
ing to the Fall? or any experience in the passage from in- 
fancy to childhood answering to the Flood? I believe so, 
provided we do not think too literally. 

While it is wholly right and innocent for the babe to live 
the spontaneous life of the affections as he finds them well- 
ing up within him, and while he commits no sin in obeying 
solely his own sweet will, yet if he continued to live so as 
he passed into childhood, and his wants increased, and his 
will grew ever stronger, his life would soon become very 
disorderly and evil. He would suffer no authority or law to 
check him. In satisfying his desires he would utterly dis- 
regard the rights of others, he would seek to rule over 
every one, he would call that true which favored the unlaw- 
ful desires of his natural will, and would become wholly 
irrational and insane. 

But provision is made against this great evil by the little 
one beginning to learn before the age of infancy passes 
away that there is a hard and inexorable law of right and 
justice with which he must reckon. There is gradually 
built up in him, by instruction and the experience of suffer- 
ing when he does wrong, an understanding separate from 
his will, and he learns that in his dealings with others he 
must consult that understanding to know what he should do, 
refusing to do what he longs todo. When he has learned 
his lesson so that the order of his life is inverted and he is 
governed by what is expected by others rather than what he 
would himself choose, this constitutes the change from 
infancy to childhood, and answers in the life of the race to 
the change from the Most Ancient to the Ancient Church. 
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We are told in the writings that the Ancient Church spread 
over Central and Western Asia and Africa, and somewhat 
into Greece, embracing many nations. Its worship seems 
also to have spread to America, leaving many traces in 
Mexico and Peru. So that we may think of that church as 
having extended its influence around the earth, though it 
had its centre in the land of Canaan and adjacent countries, 
and was doubtless much more external in its circumferences. 

It was characteristic of the men of this church that they 
learned by instruction, having no perception, no ability in 
themselves to see truths from within, but only an enlighten- 
ment that enabled them to gradually learn to judge and 
separate truth from falsity. 

The difference between the two churches, the Most An- 
cient and Ancient, is this: With the Most Ancients all the 
forms or vessels of their sensual nature were in order and 
opened upward spontaneously to the light of heaven, so that 
just as fast as the natural mind was opened by contact with 
the world, they perceived the corresponding spiritual truths 
that were ultimated in and rested upon the things of nature. 
But in the Fall the sensual was wholly perverted, so that all 
influx of life from God was there turned into its opposites. 
From that time forward it was necessary to provide new 
forms from outside the man himself, in which the inflowing 
life could be received without perversion. This was done 
by instruction, and so far as men could be led to accept the 
truth in its purity and be guided by that, so far they could 
be enlightened to see the way to heaven. But from the 
Fall on to the present time, as well as for the future, man 
must be born in entire ignorance of the truth and with a 
predisposition toward falsity. ‘His earthly or sensual nature 
is no longer so dominated by his spiritual nature and carried 
with it as to see in its light. It is now a thing separate. It 
looks down instead of up. It confirms appearances as true 
instead of passing by appearances as it did at first. It op- 
poses itself to the spiritual. And as all consciousness is in 
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the sensual degree of the mind, where by our senses we re- 
alize ourselves in the things of the world, therefore we can- 
not but see all things in false light until, by truths given us 
outwardly by revelation, we build up a ladder from the sen- 
sual to the spiritual and, rising on the steps of that ladder, 
once more gain the ability to see the things of the world in 
the light of truth. 


They who were of the Ancient Church were not internal but external 
men; wherefore the Lord with them could not flow in and teach what 
was good by an internal way but by an external, and this first by such 
things as represented and signified, whence arose the representative 
church ; and afterwards by the doctrinals of good and truth which were 
represented and signified ; whence arose the Christian Church. (Arcana, 


4489.) 

That is, the men of the Ancient Church were not taught 
by formulated doctrinals, that was left for the Christian 
Church. They were taught by representative forms, cere- 
monies, and rituals. These formed the vessels in their 
minds in which influx from the Divine could be received, 
and through instruction as to the signification of these forms 
they could be enlightened and taught about spiritual reali- 
ties. Thus they were not taught abstract truths but were 
taught by means of “ pictures” of the truth. 

Is it not evident that this time belongs to the childhood 
and not to the adult life of the race? 

All things of nature still spoke to them of alien! and 
Divine things. They still thought of this world as but the 
theatre where the spiritual world reveals itself. They were 
not interested in outward knowledges, and did not study the 
laws of nature for the sake of understanding natural things. 
The wisdom that they valued was such an understanding of 
correspondences that all natural things pictured to them the 
wisdom of angels and so instructed them. So it is in 
healthy childhood from about the age of seven; great as is 
the interest in the things of this world, yet the desire to 
know about God, and how to think of Him, and where He is 
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to be found, the desire to know about the angels, and how 
they look, and what they do, and about heaven where they 
live, is even stronger. The deeper.and more profound is 
any truth, the greater is the child’s interest in it. 

This is the time of gaining knowledges, but generals, not 
particulars ; facts, not rational investigation of the laws gov- 
erning facts. And when these facts of history and of 
nature are all used as pictures to teach of the spiritual © 
world and the government of Divine Providence, we shall 
approach toward a true education for our children. _ 

This age of childhood is a time of storing the mind with 
knowledge, a time of delight in learning about heaven. 
_ Nature is not merely nature, but is full of the supernatural ; 
somewhat of the innocence of infancy still lingers, together 
with love for companions or charity ; and in all these things 
childhood agrees with the Ancient Church. 

But as with the Most Ancients, it is not to be thought 
that the men of the Ancient Church were children to be 
looked down upon by us from greater heights of wisdom. 
Their wisdom exceeded ours as the day the night. Among 
the powers of nature they were like children. They knew 
not how to subject the powers of nature to themselves and 
cause sun and wind and water to do man’s bidding. But in 
such things as the angels call wisdom they were intelligent, — 
while we are ignorant, they were in the sunshine on the hill 
tops, while we are in the dark shadows of the deepest valleys. 

To understand the development of either the race or the 
individual it must be remembered that during minority the 
natural develops at the expense of the spiritual. In the 
Most Ancient Church men lived the life of heaven, and the 
world and the body were to them as nothing. Then men 
turned to the world and began to develop their natural man, 
and the things of heaven began to recede, the spiritual mind 
to be closed. As this went on through the succeeding ages 
men became continually wiser and more like adult men as to 
the natural mind, but they became continually more ignorant 
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and foolish as to the spiritual nature and all knowledge of 
eternal verities, until, as we see to-day, nature lies at man’s 
feet his servant, but he does not so much as know whether 
there be a God, a heaven, and a life after death. As to wis- 
dom he is more lacking, yea, insane, than the barbarian who 
simply believes in the Great Spirit and the happy hunting 
grounds, while as to the mind proper to this world he isa 
developed man. 

And in his own way each individual goes through similar 
experiences. In infancy his whole life is in the sphere of 
heaven, in childhood heavenly things gradually give place to 
the world, until at twenty, with body and mind developed 
and rationality opening, yet with all his knowledge of the 
world, the young man is in utter ignorance and doubt as to 
God, and heaven, and the truths of spiritual life. 

Men see this in regard to the individual but they do not 
see it in regard to the race. Hence the common error of 
regarding improved methods of travel, of communication at 
a distance, and better health regulations as evidences of 
growing spirituality, the descent of the New Jerusalem. 
They are in fact just the opposite. They are the result of the 
greater development of the natural man, and this always 
means in the first place, whatever it may mean in the final 
development, a disregard of the spiritual. 

The Israelitish Church was not very distinctly separated 
~ from the Ancient Church. It is sometimes spoken of as a 
part of that Church, as in Arcana Coelestia, 1327 :— 

With regard to the churches after the flood the case is this. There 
were three churches that are especially mentioned in the Word, namely, 
the first Ancient Church which was named from Noah, the second 
Ancient Church named from Heber, and the third Ancient Church named 
from Jacob and afterwards from Judah and Israel. 


The outward form of the Israelitish Church was very 
similar to that of the Ancient Church, but its internal was 
different. So it is in childhood. 

How different is the tenderness of seven or eight from 
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the roughness of eighteen in boys! What a contrast be- 
tween the trustful dependence of the one age and the self- 
confidence of the other! How near and real is heaven to 
the little boy, how real and all-sufficient is this world to the 
older one! 

A difference very much like this is manifest between the 
Ancient Church in its best days and the Israelitish represen- 
tative of a church. Superstition took the place of religion. 
There was no internal in their worship. No care for any 
thing spiritual. The good things of this world satisfied all 
their desire. When afflicted in body or in worldly estate 
they prostrated themselves in wildest supplication and prom- 
ises of amendment, and the danger past, returned to the 
worship of idols. Who cannot see the counterpart of this in 
his own frequent experience during his youth? At this 
period life is most external. Life in the world, strength 
and success, plans for future greatness and happiness fill 
the whole horizon. Whatever religion remains is not re- 
tained from love of it, but from fear lest the Lord will not 
give us what we want if we fail to say our prayers. 

And it is at this time of dire need that the Lord comes 
both to the individual and to the race. Should this state 
of utter worldliness and self-love continue eternal death 
would result. Evil loves would become so strong that all 
possibility of heavenly love would be gone. Then the Lord 
in His love and mercy comes to redeem and save. His 
coming is a miracle. His finding for Himself any abiding 
place — though it be but a manger —in such a world or 
such a heart is only because all things are possible with 

And now with the youth who has accepted the Lord, life 
begins to take on a very different quality. For the first 
time it begins to be really his own. He slowly begins to 
be able to think for himself and to form rational judgment . 
from truths seen in himself to be true. Heretofore he has 
had all his views at second hand. He has accepted as true 
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the belief of others. He still does this to a large extent, 
but begins to occasionally enter new fields of thought and 
formulate new views which he has not heard expressed by 
others. His religious faith has been wholly traditional, ac- 
cepted on the authority of parents or teachers. Now he 
begins to be conscious of an internal enlightenment that 
enables him to accept the truth on divine authority. He 
begins to be governed by his head instead of his affections, 
by revealed truth instead of impulse or tradition, by a 
visible Divine-Human Lord instead of a God whom he has 
never seen and whose voice he has not heard. 

And this was the change that came over the church in 
the world after the coming of the Lord. God was now 
visible and knowable by man. The church could, therefore, 
become real and internal instead of external, a rational 
church instead of a representative one. Truth was now to 
be expounded and seen in its own light, whereas, heretofore, 
truth was taught both to men and angels by representatives 
or parables or pictures. The principal thing of Christian 
worship was to be the sermon, whereas in the past history 
of the race the sermon was no part of the worship. 

That the change was a radical one was indicated by the 
fact that heretofore the centre of the church had been, 
through succeeding dispensations, in Canaan; but now it 
was moved to another continent, to a people of a wholly 
different genius. 

It would be a great pleasure to trace the course of the 
first Christian Church, its decline and its reestablishment 
by the Lord at His Second Coming, and show the corre- 
sponding experience in the individual, but space will not 
permit. Suffice it to say that the difference between the 
two periods is that between the first rationality represented 
in the Word by Ishmael, whose hand was against every 
man and every man’s hand against him, and the second or 
spiritual rationality, which was represented by Isaac, the 
legitimate son and heir. Or, again, the difference is that 
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between the Israelites in the wilderness, wandering from 
place to place, and the Israelites in Canaan, driving out the 
evil inhabitants and possessing the land. The first state 
is when faith is regarded as primary; the second, when 
charity is exalted as the essence of religion. The First - 
Christian Church and the New Jerusalem Church stand 
respectively for these two phases in the development of the 
race. 

And now just a word as to the reason for this study of 
the development of the individual and the race. It seems 
to me to carry the possibility of a great use. We must 
look back to these ancient churches, gaining instruction and 
inspiration from them, somewhat as the regenerating indi- 
vidual does from his childhood; therefore, whatever helps 
us to a truer understanding of them and of the dealings of 
Divine Providence with them, will aid in the regeneration of 
the church, will aid us in understanding ourselves and in 
understanding mankind in the aggregate and individuals in 
particular. It will aid in seeing the ways of God to man, 
and why evil is permitted. It broadens our conception of 
the divine plan, and shows us how the Lord works from 
eternity to eternity for a heaven of angels from the human 
race. And last, though not least, it will aid in working out 
a true plan of education for our children. For we do not 
know childhood and its different needs at different periods 
till we know something of the infancy, childhood, youth, 
and manhood of the race. . 


L. GLADISsH. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


THE state of Christianity at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury was similar to the state of Israel at the close of the 
period of the judges. The priesthood was venal and im- 
moral. In Eli's and young Samuel’s days, “the word of 
God was precious; there was no open vision.” There were 
no prophets, or men of clear vision, or preachers, for the 
prophet on his human side was certainly a preacher, leading 
people backward to the old paths and tried foundations. 
Since the priesthood had lost its ancient preaching power, 
the foundations were almost destroyed, and righteousness 
within could only feebly grope for the light, and blindly 
yearn for deliverance. For, as Solomon says, “where there 
is no vision, the people perish.” 

So in the Middle Ages in southern Europe the Word.of 
God was precious. Only the bishops were permitted by 
Romish law to preach. The Word of God, which alone 
might have awakened a measure of spiritual life without 
interpretation, was hidden from the people in the almost 
dead Latin tongue. The priest was rarely one who would, 
if he could, lead men by example to a life of righteousness. 
He only held them in subjection through the confessional, 
threats, relics, and superstitions. Nor were the prevailing 
orders of monks or friars much better. 

As in Israel’s decline, when the hearts of the faithful 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal were looking for re- 
demption, there arose a line of prophets, beginning with 
Samuel, to show the good and right way, and postpone the 
time of the end, so in the latter days of the Christian 
church, and before its last and cruelest abominations had 
developed, that is to say, in the thirteenth century, arose 
a line of preachers and reformers, at first independent of 
the mother church in spirit and function, except in the 
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sense that she was the repository and guardian of the sa- 
cred oracles; and who, through their zeal in repairing the 
tottering edifice, saved it for a season from impending de- 
struction. Chief among these reformers, who, like King 
Josiah in Israel, found and restored the long lost Book jof 
the Law, was Francis, of the city of Assisi, once a place 
of some importance, in the beautiful mountain region of 
northern central Italy. 

Born of well-to-do parents, probably in the year 1182, his 
father, by name Bernadone, being a successful cloth mer- 
chant of Assisi, the boy, with a fair education for those 
days, was reared to a life of comparative luxury and ease. 
Associating with the sons of the nobility, he was doubtless 
familiar with the common vices of the day, although the 
charge of actual dissoluteness is doubted or denied. Fond 
of feasts, frivolities, and games, there were signs of a kindly 
spirit and an unusual pity for the poor, mingled with 
dreams of a far-off ideal of glory, at first of a worldly kind. 
His conversion appears to have been gradual. Sabatier 
tells of a walk abroad after a long sickness, on one of the 
loveliest days of the year, bringing home to his soul a sense 
of his own emptiness, a disgust with his past life, and an 
intense longing for better things. And yet, after this he 
returned to his old life and revels, but in spite of it an in- 
ward yearning for a higher life grew. Having chosen the 
profession of arms, he enlisted for a military expedition, but 
some supernatural experience called him back to his home. 
He visited Rome. He pondered long and earnestly the life 
of the Saviour. Different from nearly all, his yearning 
never seemed to be for his own personal salvation, but to 
realize in his own heart the love of the Saviour for the sake 
of others. Sabatier supposes he may have heard and par- 
taken somewhat of the spirit and teaching of that almost 
cotemporary, Gioacchino di Fiore, the hermit teacher and 
writer of southern Italy, who taught that the life of human- 
ity is divided into three periods, that of the Father, Son, 
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and Spirit — or, the rule of law, the rule of grace, and fi- 
nally, the rule of love. Certainly Francis from the begin- 
ning yearned for the rule of love. 

A little church at Assisi dedicated to St. Damian, where 
Francis resorted for prayer, had fallen, like so many of the 
churches of that day, almost into ruins. Tradition tells 
that an image of the Saviour spoke to him, and asked him 
to repair the building — Francis “not thinking,” as Baring- 
Gould remarks, “that the church referred to was the Cath- 
olic church, which was tottering, and would have fallen, 
had not St. Francis and St. Dominic been raised up as two 
pillars, to support it on their shoulders.” For, with the 
strong and independent movement of the Waldenses in — 
France, and the Albigenses, Catharists, and Patarenes in 
France, Italy, and Germany respectively (the Waldenses in- 
sisting upon the equal rights of the laity with the clergy 
and the necessity of poverty to the Christian life, and the 
others receiving from Asia, with the influx of the banished 
Manicheans, the doctrine of the abode of Satan in the 
world and its possessions and in the human body, and hence 
the need of poverty and chastity), the rapid growth of all 
of these threatened the church’s very existence. 

But Francis at first understood the voice literally. And 
it would almost appear that his judgment, if not his brain, 
was for a brief season, a little unbalanced. For with rash 
impulsiveness, he seized and sold from the store of his 
father, who was a shrewd and money-loving man, several 
bales of cloth, and offered the proceeds to the priest of St. 
Damian’s, who refused the money when he learned how it 
was obtained. Accused of theft by his father before the 
bishop in court, he divested himself of his garments, 
placed the money upon the bundle, and declared that hence- 
forth he was the servant of God. Obtaining a laborer’s 
frock, he found refuge for a time in a monastery, working 
in the kitchen, and afterwards devoting himself to the poor, 
and especially to the leprous, whom he had beforetime 
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shunned with horror, he at length found a home with the 
poor priest of St. Damian’s, where he labored with his own 
hands in chiseling, shaping, and laying the stones in repair- 
ing the ruined church, supporting himself meanwhile with 
scraps of food begged from door to door. His zeal in this 
labor, which lasted two years, at length conquered the hos- 
tility of the citizens, so that they assisted him in the resto- 
ration of other churches in the vicinity. 

But all this was but preliminary to his fina] and complete 
conversion and devotion to the life of the monk. In the 
year 1208, listening one day to the Latin gospel read in the 
mass, he asked the priest the meaning. The gospel hap- 
pened to contain the Saviour’s words to His disciples when 
He sent them forth to preach : — 

These twelve Jesus sent forth, and said unto them . . . Provide your- 
selves neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses; nor scrip for 
your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves. 

On hearing the words, he replied: “Here is what I have 
” and leaving the 
church he cast aside his shoes and staff, loosed the leathern 
girdle from his waist and replaced it by a piece of cord, the 
first thing at hand. Thus one of the insignia of the order he 
instituted arose. His purpose was now made plain. It was 
to preach the gospel of love to the poor. And his words 
were from the first said to be filled with the power described 
by the prophet: “Is not my word like a fire? saith the 
Lord; and as a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 

The rich and the poor, moved by his burning words, be- 
gan to renounce the world and follow him. He soon found 
it necessary to obtain the consent of Rome to his desire to 
found a new order, but probably might have failed but for a 
vision that is said to have come to Pope Innocent III. of 
two men, one dressed in brown garb and another in black, 
whom he afterwards recognized as St. Francis and St. Dom- 
inic, holding up the walls of the Cathedral Church of St. John 
Lateran which was falling, the two men, the Italian and 
the Spaniard, being cotemporaries. 
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We shall have no time for the particulars of this remark- 
able life. All that is intended at this time is to mention. 
the chief features of the rule which he adopted for his men- 
dicant order; and after suggesting whether it was not a 
movement wholly independent of the church as it existed, 
a final effort from the Christian heavens and Christian influ- 
ences in the intermediate world to restore the kingdom of 
the Saviour as He instituted it on earth in His first coming, 
to raise the question of what will be likely to be the differ- 
ence between the practical lives of men in the world in the 
first and second advents of our Lord, supposing both to 
exist in their purity; or what our ideal of a true Christian 
life in the new age shall be. 

First, we must remember that the order of Francis was 
not an order of priests, but only of preachers. They were 
laymen. 

“The most brilliant orators of the Christian pulpit,” says 
_ Sabatier, “are bad converters. But let a peasant or work- 
ingman speak to those whom he meets a few simple words, 
going directly to the conscience, and the man is always 
impressed, often won.” 

But the man who speaks these few simple words must be 
one who has had spiritual experience of the things whereof 
he speaks. The methods of the seminary alone will not 
answer, but may even be a detriment if substituted for the 
love of human souls. The kingdom of heaven must be to 
him a reality even in the domains of the Prince of the 
world. Such experience, and most. exceptional, had Francis. 
He had not only received a command from the Word of God 
without to go forth without money or shoes or staff, but he 
had received a command from within. The external Word 
only served to bring clearly and fully to his consciousness 
that love for men which the Saviour had felt, and for which 
Francis had so long blindly groped and waited and prayed 
and striven. 

Poor even in name his order of monks must be. He 
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called them the “Fratres Minores,” or lesser or poorer 
brothers, in distinction from the order of Dominic, estab- 
lished a little before, called “Fratres Praedicatores,” or 
preaching brothers. His order must be not only poor as 
individuals, like some other orders, but differently from all 
others, poor as an order, owning nothing in its collective 
capacity, dependent upon other orders for its places of 
refuge. It was even dependent upon the Dominicans for 


- its retreat and rest and annual assembling place at Portiun- 


cula, where, perhaps in obedience to our Lord’s command, 
“Come ye yourselves apart into an uninhabited place, and 
rest awhile,” the brothers gathered annually from their wan- 
derings, and sought, by deep devotion and amid the beauti- 
ful forest scenery of Mt. Subasio, to escape the effects of 
their contact with the world, and to go forth with renewed 
strength to the battle with sin, and carry the message of 
the Saviour’s love. Might it not be well for us if our sum- 
mer rests were oftener retreats from the world, closer com- 
munions with nature and with the spirit of the Master ? 

St. Francis’s rule also included the vow of chastity, in 
common with all the monkish orders ; for, like all the early 
Christians, lacking the New-Church conception of the Divine 
source, heavenly meaning, and eternal significance of mar- 
riage, and building upon the letter of our Lord’s words 
which seemed to limit its duration and use to this lower 
world, such a vow became inevitable te those who would be 
the followers of Him who had exhorted His followers to a life 
of perfection and not of the world. “Be ye perfect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect ;” “If thou wouldst be perfect, 


sell all that thou hast and give to the poor;’ “In heaven 


they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels.” 

Again : the original rule of Francis compelled the Brothers 
to earn their daily bread,* and to ask for clothing, food, or 
shelter only when it became absolutely necessary. In his 


* This was not new, having been partly established among other orders. 
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will he desires that all shall learn some trade. They were 
to accept no money under any circumstances. They were 
to make no provision for the morrow. 

The original rule of Francis, in its appeal to the brother- 
hood to seek the inner life of love and carry the message 
of it to the world, and to trust the Master implicitly for what 
the body required, indicates that the source of the Fran- 
ciscan movement was in the primitive Christian heavens, 
whose influences were offering an almost forcible resist- 
ance to the destructive tendencies of that dark age, as one 
would rudely snatch a stranger from death who was stum- 
_ bling on the edge of a precipice. It was a final effort to 
recall the days of old, the years of ancient times; and it 
found in Francis a congenial and open “subject spirit.” 
In former days other men had sought the same end, but 
more or less of secret selfishness had obscured their vision. 
Monachism was familiar to the church, from its extreme 
expression in the solitary anchoret or eremite, down to the 
associated bodies of ascetic brothers who went forth to save 
the world. But in all of them there seems to have been 
the thought of their own personal salvation more or less 
mingled with good works. But with Francis there appears to 
have been, at least in his principles, no sign of other world- 
liness. He sought the inner experience of the Saviour's 
love that he might exhibit it to others. I cannot find in his 
words any appeals to fears of God’s wrath. The Person of 
the Saviour stands forth as the one object altogether lovely. 

Moreover, He was a God near at hand, and not far off. 
The earth was His footstool, His spirit shone through na- 
ture. Far from the thought of Francis was the Manichean 
doctrine of the world as the abode of Satan, which practi- 
cally dominated so many of the Protestant reformers. Fran- 
cis had no sympathy with pessimism. Only man in his 
fallen estate was vile. He might chastise the flesh, but he 
would not condemn the beauty of the world. His faith, 
except at rare intervals, was light-hearted and joyous. He 
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praised the name of the Lord with a song, and magnified 
Him with thanksgiving. He loved all God’s children, all 
His created things, and all the glory of the world. His 
vegetable garden in his retreat had a corner for flowers. 
All the forces of the earth, and all its animate or inanimate 
creatures, were his brothers and sisters. The sun, the stars, 
the wind, the water, the fire, the earth, even death itself, are 
personified thus in his almost dying utterance, called “The 
Canticle of the Sun.” All creatures were loved by him — 
—the birds, the animals. He would talk to them as if they 
were endowed with human intelligence ; and they are said 
to have responded to his affection as if they were. 

In harmony with this spirit of love was his indifference . 
for the intellectual, doctrinal, or argumentative side of re- 
ligion, and towards the culture of mere human learning. 
He acknowledged the use of systems of theology in their 
place, but not among the monks, and never as a substitute 
for love. His words have come down: “Polemics are al- 
ways a form of spiritual pride.” He himself desired not 
doctrine about the Master, but His spirit and presence. It 
is certainly possible that this attitude towards intellectual 
things was partly based upon the dark theology of later 
Christian times, with its accompanying dead scholasticism 
of the monasteries. To him the life and words of the Mas- 
ter were his sufficient mental treasure—a _never-failing 
reservoir, furnishing a stream of living water, clear as 
crystal. 

But what has been said about the rule of the original 
order applies only to his order of preaching monks. Fran- 
cis lived and labored not for these alone, and through these 
for others, but recognizing the worldliness of the church, 
and the necessary imperfection of the lives of the masses 
of men, he instituted two other orders, one for women who 
would live in a quiet way the perfect life—the order of 
Poor Sisters who were to follow the Franciscan rule, under 
the guide of St. Clara, the first woman to accept the veil ; 
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and the rule which applied to all in every walk of life, who 
were willing to live with hearts free from material servitude 
to things; every rich man who was willing to labor with his 
hands, and use all he did not consume as a common fund to 
supply what Francis called “the Lord’s table;” including 
every poor man who was willing to work, resorting to this 
support only in case of absolute need. 

These different orders are mentioned as being under dif- 
ferent rules; but according to Francis’s latest biographer, 
or interpreter — Paul Sabatier —his original rules were not 
rules in the ordinary sense of a compulsion to place one’s 
carnal nature within certain outward bonds — not so much 
that as a declaration of liberty to the soul to leave its 
gilded earthly cage and fly aloft in freedom into the empy- 
rean blue (Sabatier p. 1§6-7). Francis always compared 
himself to the lark, rising from the meadow, and soaring as 
he sings. Is it not quite possible that not only the deca- 
dent church claiming fellowship with the apostles, but the 
even severer master of conventionalism and fashion, has | 
largely deprived us to-day of our soul’s true liberty, even in 
a land of universal suffrage ? 

Certain it is that St. Francis’s inspiration arose from a 
quarter entirely apart from the Romish church of his day. 
It would seem probable that, while in the beginning he was 
a devoted son of the church, he inwardly grew to be less 
and less so ; and that only his optimistic love of the Saviour, 
his opposition to mere polemics, and his great humility, pre- 
vented his movement from being one of entire independ- 
ence. It is quite certain that the rules of his order as 
they were modified in his lifetime, under the pressure of 
papal influence, and revolutionized in less than twenty-five 
years after his death by papal demands, were wholly foreign 
to his spirit and purpose, as is evidenced by his quiet 
retirement from the leadership after the change of the orig- 
inal rules, and by the clause in his will which forbade any of 
the brothers to ask any bull from the court of Rome, under 
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any pretext, and prescribed that the brothers should all 
learn a trade, which the Romish influence had discouraged. 
His will, indeed, as a whole, yields entire obedience to 
Rome’s decree, but this may be explained by his belief in 
the Pauline teaching that “ the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever resisteth the power withstandeth the 
ordinance of God.” He plainly recognizes the priesthood 
as the proper dispensers of the Lord’s body and blood ; and 
he honors all the theologians, and all who preach the holy 
Word of God, while ignoring, and in spirit if not in word 
opposing the papal claim and authority, as being an obstruc- 
tion to the gospel of liberty and love. He declares in his 
will that the Most High Himself revealed to him that he 
ought to live-according to the model of the holy gospel. 
He does not ask nor expect all the Christian world to so 
live, but only those who, like the disciples and followers of 
the Master, should become His apostles to carry the mes- 
sage of the gospel, or be moved to live the perfect life. 
Only a few years after the death of Francis, and after his 
canonization, Pope Gregory IX. practically abrogated his 
will, declaring that the Brothers were not bound to observe 
it. Those who persisted in so doing were met with vio- 
lence, killed, or hunted ; and a copy of the will was burned 
over the head of a friar who would be faithful to it. Rome 
garnered the fruits of his labors, but rejected the tree which 
bore them. She canonized his name, but condemned his 
will. She approved the garb of his order, but rejected his 
spirit of love. She caged the lark that had risen to the sky, | 
praising its Maker, that she might at its death exhibit its 
stuffed skin in her museum of curiosities. She placed the 
name of Francis of Assisi in the same category with Francis 
Xavier and the Jesuits. : 
We will not dwell further on this remakable life, save to 
mention the fact of his two journeys to the East, in the 
vain hope of converting the Sultan and other Mohammedan 
leaders ; his deep trials and depressions at times ; the mira- 
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cles of healing attributed to him; and finally, in his last 
days, the impression of the stigmata, or five wounds of the 
Saviour, which, it is claimed, appeared upon his body after a 
season of severe mental suffering, and after a vision of a 
crucified seraph. 

But what has this experience of the Dark Ages to do with 
the new age and New Church? Why go back seven hun- 
dred years? Partly because nothing that is human, and 
especially nothing that has filled so large a place in human 
religious experience as the lives of the saints, can be to any 
open mind a matter of indifference; partly, I confess, from 
an admiration for a life so real, and so true to the early 
Christian standard ; but chiefly for the sake of affording 
opportunity for comparison and contrast and living perspec- 
tive. Why the earnestness, enthusiasm, realism of that day, 
and the seeming lack of it now? How and when, if at all, 
are we privileged to look forward to a time when the human 
heart shall so yearn for the love of the Saviour God that it 
will give up all it has for the sake of it, and for the 
sake of imparting it to others? How, in view of the im- 
mense development of material interests, can we ever again 
look for that kind of religious enthusiasm which was dis- 
played in the earliest Christian community, and which 
seemed to come once more to the surface in the spirit of 
Francis of Assisi ? 

And the brief reply is, We never can expect the return of 
that state. The tremendous strides of the present age in 
all things except, as some would maintain, in the spirit of 
religious faith and love—the increase of wealth, the equal 
development of science with its accompanying growth of 
reason, the movement towards universal freedom and educa- 
tion, not to say universal philanthropy — all combined point 
towards a revolution in human affairs that will render for- 
ever impossible, if not undesirable, any return to the Chris- 
tianity of the literal gospel, so far as it rests upon the 
conception of the blessedness of mere poverty, the undesira- 
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bleness of learning, and the imperfection of the married 
state. But how, then, can we find room for that Master’s 
loving spirit which no doubt many of us, in common with 
St. Francis, have looked forward to with more or less of 
‘inward longing? How can we expect it, unless we are obe- 
dient to His command to leave all — father, mother, wife, 
children — and to sell all that we have, and give to the poor, 
and take up the cross, and follow Him? 

So much space has been occupied, the answer must be 
brief and categorical. | 

1. The life our Lord taught, like His doctrine, was 
taught largely in proverbs. The time would come when He 
would shew us plainly of the Father. Is it not also true 
that the time would come when He would shew us the in- 
ternal meaning, not only of proverbs of doctrine, but the 
proverbs of true living. The sermon on the mount is a 
proverb of a spiritual life, not, at least in many respects, . 
the literal law of such a life. 

That they may live in the world and not be of it is the 
Saviour’s final prayer for His disciples. That we may use 
and not abuse all our faculties and all our instincts and all 
our talents — physical, mental, moral, spiritual— with the 
spiritual ruling over all below, is the ideal of the new and 
spiritual church of the Lord’s second coming. The instinct 
of marriage, the instinct of appetite, the instinct of business 
success, the instinct of reason, all are right. Egypt, Assy- 
ria, Israel, the world, the rational faculty, and the spiritual 
nature are to be united, and yet each ts to preserve its own 
identity as a nation. Neither is to be subjugated by the 
others. There is to be a highway from one to the other. 
The practical question is, how to build that highway, so that 
these nations shall freely mingle, and so that Egypt and 
Assyria shall acknowledge the supremacy of Israel | in the 
midst of the land. (Isa. xix. 23-25.) 

How to combine individualism and collectivism is one 
problem which Egypt and Assyria must work out. How to 
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supply the true motive life in all these movements is the 
work of Canaan or the church. 

Socialism, so far as it looks forward to the suppression of 
the individual in its magnifying of the common welfare, 
bears a similar relation to practical life which the system of 
St. Francis bears to the religious life. Its weakness lies in 
its suppression of the individual talents and instincts. Its 
strength and beauty are in its harmony with the early Chris- 
tian ideal. 

2. The New Church in its broadest aspect will be a uni- 
versal church. It will deal with all the planes of human life. 
It will not be in bondage in Egypt, nor be carried captive to 
Assyria, but will use them both. It will reach down to the 
scientist and practical man; it will open the mind of the 
philosopher, as well as touch the heart of the religionist. 

But this power will come by degrees, for the New Church, 
unlike the old, will begin in its weakness, and go on to its 
strength. The other dispensations or churches have been 
churches of the grand man of earth in his various stages of 
infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. The New Church 
will be a church of the resurrection for that grand man, who, 
like the individual in his resurrection into the spiritual 
world, will begin in the earthly state in which he was first 
raised up, and go on towards a higher and higher heavenli- 
ness forever. Hence the New Church will never perish. 
(True Christian Religion, 762, 788, 789.) 

Hence all the movements in the world about us in the 
way of universal philanthropy. The whole world feels the 
thrill of a new influence. The lower and practical realms 
of human life feel the presence of the spiritual world with 
out knowing what it is. With all the increase of selfishness 
which the new freedom makes possible, there is a new recog- 
nition. of human stewardship. Perhaps in imperfect ways 
and sometimes unwise, and perhaps with unworthy motives 
mingling with their clear light of duty, the Carnegies, and 
Rockefellers, and multitudes of others are conscious of their 
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responsibility, and of the valuelessness of mere wealth to 
bring peace to the soul. As in no previous age, England 
finds it necessary to explain her conduct in South Africa, 
America her course in the Philippines, and the German 
Chancellor to apologize for the fact that nations are selfish. 
May not the apology betoken a time soon to come when 
an international court shall make war impossible ? 

3. But the New Church, as a body that knows the mean- 
ing of it all, has a work to do, not only in leading the world 
to recognize that it is all the Lord’s doing, but also in culti- 
vating the inner and spiritual life which is to be the crown 
of all. It has to point to the living world beyond as well as 
to strive to make this world the kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. Its laymen must be so true to its spirit in 
all their every-day affairs that the community will be led to 
give glory to the Father who is in heaven. And its minis- 
ters, if they would be successful in the Lord’s sight, must 
pray to be gifted with a love no less earnest than that of 
Francis of Assisi. Although more deeply hidden from the 
sight of men will their true purpose be, they will not give 
sleep to their spiritual eyes nor slumber to their eyelids, 
until they find out a place within their own souls for Him 
who said: “ By this shall all men know that ye are _ disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another.” 
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IDEALS. 


WE live in a beautiful world surrounded by more bless- 
ings than we can appreciate, and carefully guarded and pro- 
tected by a Heavenly Father whose infinite love for us we 
can scarcely begin to realize, yet we are not always happy. 
Within our consciousness come clouds of despondency, 
doubt, and fear, and the external world presents to our view 
scenes of wretchedness, want, and misery which enlist our 

largest sympathy. This demands of us all the effort we 
can make to remove the suffering, drive away the dark 
clouds which obscure our vision, and let the sun of heaven 
shine into our souls and make glad the lives of others by 
its heat and brightness. 

The problem of how to make the world better and hap- 
pier is not new. Since the earliest dawn of history, moral 
reformers have struggled with it, kings and rulers have 
promised its happy solution, and the great and good of all 
generations have labored to solve it with varying success. 
Still the cry for help greets us on every side, from all climes, 
nations, and peoples on the face of the earth. We cannot 
avoid it if we would, and would not if we could. 

Many have sought a remedy for the ills of life in change 
of environment, believing the cause of unhapppiness to be 
external to the soul, but moral reformers have endeavored 
to produce the desired result by a change in the ideals of 
life, believing the disease an internal one which will yield 
only to internal remedies. History always furnishes profit- 
able lessons in the study of human interests. Savage ideals 
of life are the most crude, external, and self-centred of any. 
Hence they have no institutions looking to the public moral 
welfare, and little regard for the interests of others except 
so far as compelled to do so for self-preservation. 

The ideals of life in the civilized world may be divided 
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into two general classes, and for our purpose may be desig- 
nated the Greek and the Christian ideals. The Greek ideal 
is a refined, natural one, broad in its scope, found in all. 
parts of the civilized world, but typical in old Greek civiliza- 
tion. The Christian ideal is quite the opposite in that it 
recognizes spiritual laws as above natural ones, and obedience 
to the teachings of the Christ, instead of the worship of 
other gods, as the way to eternal happiness. Both ideals 
have many modifications and imitations, but one belongs to 
the worship of nature, the other to the worship of God. 

All three ideals are found in every community in Chris- 
tendom. The savage ideal is not confined to the native 
wilds, but is found in the midst of populous cities and 
Christian civilization. Wherever in the hearts of men the 
vulgar lust of power, honors, wealth, or sensual pleasures 
abound, there is the savage life, which is only kept from 
a savage environment by the efforts and influence of men 
and women of higher ideals of life. 

Wherever these natural loves are found in their greatest 
refinement, and the end and aim of life is to give them suit- 
able environment by wealth, culture, art, and social influ- 
ence, there is the Greek ideal, though it be masked in a 
Christian cloak or shrouded by an Eastern religion. It can 
never surpass the excellence it once attained or even reach 
the classic type of the Middle Ages. Indeed the greatest 
source of its unhappiness seems to be that it has fallen so 
far below its former glory as reflected in classic architecture, 
literature, and art. Unaided by higher ideals it can hope 
for no happier fate than befell ancient Persia, Athens, and 
Rome. Its glory is for the select few whose maintenance 
requires a horde of degenerate admirers and slaves. In 
time they are sure to overwhelm the more fortunate, and 
drag them down to a state of degradation as deep as their 
own. 

Many times in the pages of history do we find repeated 
the lesson‘of the failure of natural ideals unaided by higher 
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influences to keep a people from lapsing into low moral 
states. The worship of nature even in its most refined 
aspects tends ultimately to degrade human life. No amount 
of culture, wealth, or art can prevent the human will from 
degenerating to its lowest depths, where it becomes the 
prey of vulgar lusts, animal appetites, and cruel propensities 
which torture the soul and can never be satisfied. 

All accomplishments and acquisitions, however, are bless- 
ings to humanity when accompanied by ideals of life per- 
fected by love to the Lord and charity to the neighbor. 
With this state of mind the study of nature becomes a 
never-ending delight. It presents to view an always open 
book wherein is written on every page the wisdom of the 
Creator. Each object appears to be an emblem of his 
handiwork —a token of his love. Culture enables such to 
appreciate the wonderful beauty and wisdom in all His 
works, while wealth furnishes the means to disseminate His 
blessings to all mankind. 

The saving grace of all lower ideals is in the Christian 
one which comes to man, not from the earth with a ten- 
dency to return thereto, but from the Lord who implants it 
in all minds pure enough for it to take root and grow there. 
It includes a much greater range of vision than any lower 
ideal and comprehends that this earth life is but a prepara- 
tion for a future one which is to last forever. It is widely 
disseminated, but the soil in which it takes root is often shal- 
low, rocky, or sterile, and the growth is feeble and uncer- 
tain. It is, however, endowed with more vigor than other 
ideals and is spreading throughout the whole earth. 

The dynamic power of historic ideals can never be 
greater in the future than in the past. Because of the 
growing influence of Christianity they must necessarily 
produce diminishing results. Humanity can never again 
turn with confidence to them, it matters not under what 
banner they are marshaled or by what new name they are 
presented to the world. 
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The scientific world of today, having traced the develop- 
ment of the physical organism of the human being from 
the single cell of the protozoan, is endeavoring by a similar 
process of observation and reasoning to prove the evolution 
of the spirit or soul of man from a protoplasmic origin by 
means of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for life. 
However successful the first investigations and conclusions 
regarding his material origin may have been, the fact that 
spiritual development is dependent on spiritual instead of 
natural laws precludes the possibility of understanding 
these changes without a knowledge of the principles gov- 
_erning the action of the spirit of man. Spirit and matter 
are entirely distinct, and, while intimately related by struc- 
ture and correspondence, are not to be observed by the 
same eyes or measured by the same standards. Matter is 
in the material world, governed by natural laws which are 
learned by observation of natural phenomena through the 
senses. Spirit is in the spiritual world, governed by spiri- 
tual laws which cannot be learned by sense observation, but 
which are communicated to man only by revelation. 

Scientists tell us that human love with all its moral and 
esthetic refinement and spiritual consecration has devel- 
oped from certain low and simple physical tendencies and 
instincts common to the animal kingdom ; that its develop- 
ment has been slow and gradual in the past and will not 
hurry at man’s behest or deviate from nature’s law in the 
future. We must wait patiently for the culmination and 
bear the misery of its lower forms until by evolution they 
are put off or transformed into the angelic type which we 
see in the advancing margin of humanity. 

This theory affords little comfort to a benighted soul 
struggling to put off inherited tendencies to evil and long-— 
ing with all his heart for purer and better states of affec- 
tion and thought that he may enjoy the society of the 
best people in all ages and enter a heavenly society in the 
future life. How gladly will he turn from this theory, when 
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his ideal of life will permit, to the true doctrine that the Lord 
is love and man a recipient of it, and that just in proportion 
as he prepares himself to receive it by putting away his 
_ evils, the heavenly love flows into his heart from above— 
not by a slow process of evolution from below, but by 
influx from the Lord just so fast and so far as he makes 
room for it by eliminating his natural evils and living a life 
of charity. 

It is plain then that man can never find ideal happiness 
in perfection of historic ideals or through evolution of 
higher from lower ideals. How then is he to attain that 
perfection which is the crowning glory of his life? 

The realm of nature presents to our view beautiful illus- 
trations of the harmonious development of natural objects, 
such as crystals, trees, flowers, and animals which have 
grown in accordance with nature’s laws and are perfect 
specimens of their kind. A young tree which we select to 
transplant into our garden is said to be perfect because all 
its parts are perfect, not because it is the largest tree, but 
because of its symmetrical development of roots, trunk, and 
branches. There is not a blemish in it. In time it will 
grow to be a much larger tree, but no more perfect in shape 
and parts than when first transplanted to the garden soil. 
In a similar way our ideals of life may become perfect. 
Not that they are fully developed, but they are perfect in 
form and capable of receiving Divine love and wisdom. 

Ideals are the forms which the affections take in the 
mind. If they are ultimated in material objects, the affec- 
tions and ideals are in these things. Hence the infinite 
beauty of natural objects, such as flowers, crystals, and 
many forms of animal life. They embody ideals of the in- 
finite mind and affections of a loving heavenly Father for 
his finite children. A beautiful rose conveys to an appre- 
ciating mind a delightful sensation. Why? Because of the 
direct message it conveys of the infinite love and sympathy 
embodied in the ideal flower, as a loving message from a 
dear friend is sent in an enclosing envelope. 
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It is a-common notion that ideals are of little conse- 
quence, being as it were evanescent, or like butterflies flit- 
ting over the meadow—of no real use in every-day life. 
This, however, is but a superficial view, and a very little 
thought on the subject gives us quite the opposite conclu- 
sion. There is no useful thing which man does or makes 
which is not first formed in his mind as the result of an 
affection. The most stupendous work of art first existed 
in the mind of a single individual before being constructed 
with material substances in the natural world. 

Great armies performing evolutions which destroy thou- 
sands of human lives and lay waste vast regions of fruitful 
country do but execute the ideal of some individual who 
directs the movements of the troops. 

The most delightful music, enchanting book, beautiful 
painting, or exquisite work of art we ever enjoyed, first ex- 
isted as an ideal in the mind of some artist and was thence 
transferred more or less imperfectly to a medium by which 
it can be conveyed to other minds and form there ideals in 
harmony with the master mind. The ideal is the real 
thing —the perfect thing; the material embodiment of it, 
which we perceive by the senses, is but the agent which 
transmits it from mind to mind. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, in speaking of the Dy- 
namic Character of Personal Ideals, says : — 


The supreme importance of the individual initiative is in the moral 
sphere. Every great moral teaching of history bears the name of some 
man; this means that the loftier ideal comes into the world as the 
higher consciousness of the one who stands upon the advancing margin 
of life. This dream of the highest man becomes a force acting upon 
other individuals, and by and by is taken up into the very structure of 
social life. . . . Adequate knowledge of human history sees it from the 
point of view of those ideals that have been creative forces init. For 
as life is possible only with growth, it is only when we understand the 
forces of this growth that we appreciate life. In the individual and in 
the race alike, it is the ever enlarging, ever growing ideal that is the 
dynamic force, the primary moving power in the human spirit. 
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Some one has said : — 


' Give me the formation of the ideals of the youth of the land, and I 
care not what church they attend, who makes the laws, or who executes 
them. In time I will control the destiny of the nation. 

This doctrine has inspired many individuals to heroic 
efforts in the past, but never until the present generation 
have such systematic, persistent, and complete lines of work 
been undertaken by political leaders to educate the whole 
rising generation in political economy, and never has there 
been such universal awakening to the knowledge of civil 
government. 

We know the doctrines of the New-Church are vastly 
more fundamental in relation to correct government than 
any theory advanced by political leaders. Indeed they fur- 
nish the only foundation on which permanent civil govern- 
ment can rest. If the political leaders can awaken so much 
interest in teaching their principles, however good, of how 
much greater importance is it that true New-Church ideals 
of life should be disseminated among the youth of the land, and 
that they become acquainted with the fundamental principles 
of all government, so that they may not be led astray by this 
or that demagogue, but be able to judge correctly of the 
true value of any political doctrine put into their hands! 

The safety and peace of the nation depends upon it. The 
prosperity and happiness of a great people lie in the bal- 
ance. This country is peculiarly situated in regard to its 
governmental policy. Open to the influx from foreign 
nations of ignorant, dissatisfied, even vicious classes of peo- 
ple, it relies sblely for the maintenance of sound govern- 
ment and just laws on the will of its people. There is very 
little restraint in regard to the qualification of its voters, 
and no assurance that republican institutions can be per- 
petuated, or even maintained beyond the period of the exis- 
tence of the present inaugurated national government. How 
exceedingly important then does it become that the ideals 
of the people rise above the plane of selfish motives into a 
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clearer light, where the true interests of all mankind may be 
seen ; that real patriotism abound instead of loud, vehement 
acclamations, or vulgar, sentimental effusions of national 
pride; that sincere, earnest devotion to duty, both public 
and private, instead of hypocritical pretence and dishonest _ 
effort to get something for nothing, characterize our Amer- 
ican people. Our institutions, however excellent, are not 
permanent in themselves, but depend for their maintenance 
on the high-minded, neighbor-loving patriotism of the indi- 
viduals who support them. Their perpetuation demands of 
the citizens of our country an exalted character, eternal vig- 
ilance, and honest regard for the rights of others. No lower 
standard of character or citizenship can vouchsafe the sov- 
ereignty of the American people. 

The perfection of our ideals transforms all our views of 
life. We are no longer satisfied with mere material pros- 
perity, but desire earnestly to realize the highest possibilities 
of our lives. Our truest teaching is our way of living, and 
our greatest philanthropy is to live a useful life. 

We do not forget the difficult conditions under which 
others struggle, but are always ready to lend a helping word 
or hand. We seek first to understand, instead of condemn- 
ing, attitudes widely different from our own, and in the effort 
to appreciate various forms of greatness we do not forget the 
value of a simple good life. We remember it is written in 
Isaiah : “ The meek also shall increase their joy in the Lord, 
and the poor among men shall rejoice in the Holy One of 
Israel;” also in the sermon on the mount: “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven;” 
and in the Psalms: “The meek will He guide in judgment: 
and the meek will He teach His way.” 

The transformation of the individual ideal is the key to 
the reformation of society. Each one, however, must real- 
ize the importance of doing his part. Ruskin says :— 


God appoints to every one of his creatures a separate mission, and 
if they discharge it honorably, if they quit themselves like men, and 
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faithfully follow the light that is in them, withdrawing from it all cold 
and quenching influence, there will assuredly come of it such burning, 
as in its appointed mode and measure shall shine before men, and be of 
service constant and holy. Degrees infinite of lustre there must always 
be, but the weakest among us has a gift, however seemingly trivial, 
which is peculiar to him and which worthily used will be a gift also to 
his race forever. 


With this spirit, man will not grow narrow and conceited, 
but will be opon to all the worlds of good influence on every 
side. He will accept the good from every direction and 
turn all he receives into his growing life. Society will exist 
for the good of all and will no longer be limited to an exclu- 
sive four hundred. 

The perfect ideal of life is the keystone of character. If 
it is wanting, the whole character is weak and unstable. 
When in place, the whole arch of motives becomes firm, 
strong, and enduring. Each is kept in its place, and the 
man becomes an image of God. No lower motive is allowed 
to usurp the place at the top, but is kept subordinate and 
made to serve its purposein the grand structure of man. It 
is the absence of this supreme purpose which allows inferior 
motives to rule and become the cause of so many failures in 
life, so many human wrecks on the shores of eternity. 

Neither the love of wealth, power, honors, influence, or 
reputation are evil when crowned by the love of the neighbor, 
but become so only when made the chief end of earthly ex- 
istence. As adjuncts to a life of charity they are gems in 
the diadem of love, and their fulfilment is emblematical of 
heavenly order and usefulness. 

There never was a century laden with more blessings for 
humanity than the present. Yet there never was a time 
when the Lord was not desirous of giving to all human 
beings more than they would use for their welfare and hap- 
piness. The difficulty has always been that man would use 
for his own destruction what the Lord in love desires to 
give for his use and enjoyment. There are blessings in 
store for man beyond his power to comprehend, but his 
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imperfect ideals of life will not permit an all-loving Father 
to give them to his children faster than they can make use 
of them or possess them without detriment to their eternal 
welfare. 

We are apt to think wealth a blessing, and feel desirous of 
enjoying it, but beyond the point where it is used for the 
good of the neighbor it is a curse to man and withheld from 
him for his own good. Education is considered an un- 
doubted blessing, and so it is if of a Christian character, 
but knowledge to be used for selfish purposes is dangerous 
to the soul’s welfare, and in mercy is withheld until required 
for the good of mankind. This rule is true of all other | 
blessings to humanity. Exceptions of course there are, but 
the exceptions only prove the rule. The exceptions cer- 
tainly are very grave examples of the misery which would 
follow the suspension of this law. 

The perfection of our ideals of life after the pattern set 
us by our Lord on earth would lead to a flood of blessings 
so great that the whole earth would be transformed into a 
paradise. 

In the “Doctrine of Charity’ Swedenborg tells us how 
to live in our various occupations so as to fit us to receive 
heavenly blessings. These lives do not seem difficult to 
live, certainly not more so than most we are acquainted with 
at the present day. Yet for want of a perfect ideal many 
miss the final goal, and all are made to suffer in consequence. 

Everything within our environment aids in forming our 
ideals. Personal influence is most potent. Friends, his- 
toric characters, and heroes in stories are powerful influences 
to that end, particularly in youth. We desire to emulate 
their good qualities and form plans to parallel their good 
deeds. These stimulants are excellent aids in our growth. 
Our ideals of life are perfected, however, by the Divine model 
— the life of our Lord on earth. 

The whole Word in its deeper meaning is the exposition 
of that life. It is not to be comprehended by simply read- 
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ing, but must be assimilated by every-day life. Each act we 
perform, every deed we do, leaves its mark on our character 
for good or for evil. If the motive is a good one the act 
adds one more unit to our heavenly quality, whether the 
world benefits by it or not, that is, whether it is outwardly 
successful or a failure. 

In the “True Christian Religion,” No. 475, we read :— 

Man’s spirit is constantly in company with its like in the spiritual 
world, and by means of the material body with which it is encompassed 
it is with men in the natural world. The reason why man does not 
know that he is in the midst of spirits as to his mind is that the spirits 
with whom he is in company in the spiritual world think and speak 
spiritually ; but man’s spirit, so long as he is in the material body, thinks | 
and speaks naturally, and spiritual thought and speech can neither be 
understood nor perceived by a natural man, nor the reverse; and it is 
from this that they cannot be seen. But when a man’s spirit is in 
society with spirits in their world, he is then also in spiritual thought 
and speech with them, because his mind is interiorly spiritual but exte- 
riorly natural, and he therefore communicates with spirits by his inte- 
riors but with men by his exteriors. By that communication man per- 
ceives things and thinks of them analytically ; without it, he would not 
think any more or any otherwise than a beast, as he would also die 
instantly if all relations with spirits were cut off. 


It may be true that while we are always in the company 
of spiritual beings they are no more conscious of our pres- 
ence than we are of theirs, but it is also true that our ideals 
are received from the spiritual world and not from the mate- 
rial world, and that, when we are in the company of angelic 
spirits, we receive heavenly ideals and, conversely, satanic 
spirits inspire evil lusts and thoughts. 

Man of himself can create nothing. He is a recipient. 
God creates; man receives from the Creator. All our good 
ideals come to us from the Lord through the three heavens 
of angels and the world of spirits. They are transmitted 
from one society to another, being modified as they pass to 
adapt them to the condition of the recipients. The quality 
of the desire determines the kind of ideal we receive. This 
is the correct principle underlying all education. 
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Angelic spirits, who constitute the societies in which we 
are and from whom our good ideals are received, are men 
and women who, like ourselves, have struggled with the 
problems of this earth life and have successfully acquitted 
themselves here and passed on to a more congenial home. 
Is it to be supposed that they are less zealous, wise, or 
capable after having successfully accomplished the work of 
this life? Do they take less interest in eternal principles 
and their application to the lives of their friends and neigh- 
bors? They are now in the full enjoyment of neighborly 
love. They have entered a world where there is no doubt 
about the reality of ideals, where it is their privilege to 
receive them from angelic realms and transmit them to 
minds longing to receive them here on earth. 

Man's duty is to assist in this great work of creation by 
performing the last act in the series —transforming these 
heavenly ideals into ultimate material forms. In doing this 
good work he encounters the opposition of evil influences in 
_ both worlds. Only by the help of the Lord can he keep his 
ideals perfect and transmit them unsullied to their final use. 
The absence of the love of the neighbor destroys the spir- 
itual value of his work. However useful it may appear on 
the surface, it will not advance his heavenly prospects, and 
only by Divine Providence can such labor be made useful to 
others. By perfecting our ideals with love to the neighbor, 
Divine wisdom flows into our minds, and we become at once 
associated with angels, coworkers in the service of the Lord 
in the grand work of building the heavens. Of such the 
Lord says in the Psalms :— 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. : 

He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season. 

His leaf also shall not wither and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
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Such a man is elevated toa plane of life above low and 
selfish ideals — into a clear apprehension of the Divine pur- 
pose in creation. Base motives have no longer a stimulating 
effect, for his mind is fixed on the heavenly goal. The de- 
sire to be more useful to his fellow-men becomes the ruling 
purpose of his life. 


His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure. 


Most wonderful is the effect of the perfect ideal of life 
on the mind itself. Shorn of all doubt, fear, and uncer- 
tainty as to the correct course to pursue, the mind becomes 
illumined with the pure rays of heavenly truth. All matters 
are considered ina true light, with a clearness of apprehen- 
sion which admits of no doubt. Its vigor of thought, clear- 
ness of perception, and correct insight into the causes of 
things enables it to grasp the most comprehensive situations 
’ and solve the most difficult problems. 

Let us think for a moment what a wonderful change will 
be effected in society when men’s lives become principled in 
right living. No longer will capital and labor face each 
other as enemies bent on mutual destruction of interests 
and happiness, but a spirit of love and a desire to serve each 
other in every way possible will prevail. The laborer will 
delight in performing his service and will do all in his power 
to advance the interests of his employer, while the capitalist 
will gladly acknowledge the Lord as the source of his 
wealth, and will so desire to fulfil his trust that every ser- 
vice will be amply rewarded and all uses which his means 
afford gladly subserved. Extortion and deception will be 
banished from business and only fair profits taken, while 
prices will be regulated by the quality of goods or the 
amount of skill and labor required in their production. The 
manufacturer and the merchant will honestly state the qual- 
ity of their wares. Society will cease to be the arena in which 
jealousy, hatred, revenge, and lust masquerade in dainty cos- 
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tumes with innocent looking faces or polished manners and 
superb attire. All its functions will be employed in pro- 
moting neighborly love and developing the good that is in 
each individual. It will provide amusements and recrea- 
tions suited to all degrees of life and every variety of taste, 
but always with a purpose to benefit humanity, to strengthen 
human character, to uplift the individual, and to give hima 
more perfect ideal of life. 

Finally, a life guided by perfected ideals enables one not 
only to enjoy the present more fully by increasing his love- 
of use as well as his capacity to serve his fellow men more 
effectually in his daily occupation, but it also prepares him 
to enter a future life where he will find a heavenly mansion 
ready for his habitation, congenial friends waiting to wel- 
come him, and an environment perfectly suited to his tastes 
in every particular. He will also find an occupation exactly 
adapted to his ability, and the use will be such that no other 
angel can perform it. 

The consciousness of this and the certainty that at last 
he has found the place for which he is fitted and in which 
his service to the neighbor and the Lord is complete, will fill 
his heart with happiness unspeakable, and he will experience 
a joy of living which knows no cessation, but which forever 
increases as his capacity for usefulness and receptivity of 
Divine love continue to grow by use. 

Contrast this life with the “ happy-go-lucky” kind we see 
all about us, in which the principal object seems to be to 
satisfy every erratic propensity and animal appetite, regard- 
less of the good of the neighbor or the lasting happiness 
even of the individuals themselves. The pleasures of the 
moment seem to outweigh the pain and misery of an endless 
life, and peace of mind and approval of conscience are sel- 
dom regarded worthy of consideration. Mark the change. 

As the animal desires exhaust themselves in vain, and 
earthly pleasures begin to pall on the spirit, there is no 
longer any object in living. A melancholy longing creeps 
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over the soul which can find no satisfaction in this life and 
no hope in the next. A wretched despair seizes its victim, 
and the remaining days here are spent in a miserable exist- 
ence. When the final transition from this world to the next 
takes place, we behold a tragedy which we turn from with 
horror or witness with pity and humiliation. 

When we contemplate these two types of human life and 
realize the vast, impassable gulf which separates them in 
their final abode, how solemnly are we impressed with the 
great mercy, wisdom, and love of our Lord and Saviour, in 
_. coming down into this ultimate, material world, assuming 
our humanity with all the temptations and sorrows possible 
to this earthly existence, applying heavenly principles to 
every phase of this life, and overcoming all temptations by 
the truths of His Word, bequeathing to mankind a perfect 
ideal life which, when understood and adopted, proves to be 
the greatest blessing vouchsafed to humanity. 


B. ATwoop. 
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SWEDENBORG AND MODERN IDEALISM.* 


Mr. SEWALL’s contributions are always welcome additions 
to our collateral literature, as they possess a striking indi- 
viduality and a character especially valuable in enlarging our 
literary interests and domain. 

If we may take this book as evidence of our growth inthe 
appreciation of human history, especially the history of 
human thought, its appearance is all the more gratifying 
and encouraging. Loyalty has too much in the past taken 
the easy way of setting Swedenborg out of and against his- 
tory, without going to the trouble to present the history so 
brought to judgment. Mr. Sewall, in the book before us, 
has done good work in correction of this tendency and in 
leading the way to a more rational appreciation of Sweden- 
borg’s position. From this point of view, the impression 
made by reading the book is very strong that Swedenborg’s 
place in history is by no means so problematic, nor so much 
a matter of dogma, as current opinion might assume. The 
chapters on Kant and Emerson are to a certain extent pos- 
itively conclusive not merely of direct contact, but of definite 
and far reaching influence. These two chapters, together 
- with the one on “ Progressive. Phases of Idealism,” a survey 
of. philosophy from Kant to Lotze, leave us with fresh inter- 
est in the question, To what extent is Swedenborg’s influence 
apparent in modern philosophy, and how can it: be clearly 
shown? or, to put the question otherwise, To what extent is 
Modern Idealism an interpretation of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines? 

It would be out of place in this notice to attempt any jus- 
_ tification of such a view, but it may be suggestive to express 
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the opinion that a book entitled “Interpreters of Sweden- 
borg,” would be, on the basis of the one before us, a prom- 
ising undertaking, and among the interpreters would appear 
not only such names as Kant, Goethe, and Emerson, but 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Royce, and other 
moderns. What Professor Royce, in “The Spirit of Mod- 
ern Philosophy,” calls the Rediscovery of the Inner Life, 
which furnished the starting point of Modern Idealism, 
may well have had its source in Swedenborg’s doctrines. 
If this view should prove historically justifiable, we should 
have to rewrite the history of modern philosophy and begin 
it with Swedenborg instead of Descartes. 

But to return to our proper task. Mr. Sewall undertakes 
to show that Modern Idealism is a free development of the 
reason, the intellect of the race, which is the necessary con- 
dition for a real appropriation of the spiritual truth of the 
New Jerusalem, but at the same time he holds that this de- 
velopment has had the stimulus and the corrective influence 
of Swedenborg’s doctrines. He is careful to disabuse the 
reader of the impression that Idealism, as he views it, is a — 
mere system of idle dreams. On the contrary he means by 
it the system of philosophy which takes the spiritual view 
of the world as opposed to the materialistic. In his view, 
Modern Idealism is an attempt to interpret the world in 
terms of spiritual life, and Swedenborg’s doctrines are 
looked upon as the most complete statement of this inter- 
pretation. The helpless monism and the hopeless dualism 
of the historical interpretation are relieved and supplemented 
by Swedenborg’s doctrines of Discrete Degrees and Corre- 
‘spondence. It may be taken as one of the leading motives 
of Mr. Sewall’s effort, to enforce the philosophical impor- 
tance of these doctrines. All through the book, from be- 
ginning to end, the philosophy under view is brought to the 
test and to the light of these two doctrines, and its worth 
stands or falls according as it accepts or rejects them. 

To speak more in detail, Swedenborg’s position in the 
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history of philosophy is indicated by reviewing the two as- 
pects, his relation to his predecessors and his relation to his 
contemporaries and those who have occupied the field since. 
There is always in such a case the question as to direct or 
indirect connection. We know, however, that Swedenborg 
was a student of Aristotle and that he has left some very 
significant criticisms of Aristotle’s work and personality. 
He has also left a record of his acquaintance with Leibnitz’s 
views. Now the history of philosophy down to Sweden- 
borg’s day may be summed up by the names of Aristotle 
and Leibnitz. In bringing together Swedenborg and Aris- 
totle, Mr. Sewall recalls the remarkable parallel between 
their comprehensive learning and scientific achievements. 
The like culmination of their scientific labors in psychology 
places them in yet more definite relation. The doctrine of 
final cause and end shows how near together they are in 
logic and metaphysics. Mr. Sewall’s reduction of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the four causes (see p. 28) to Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of end, cause, and effect is a neat and conclusive 
piece of work. Swedenborg by his doctrine of discrete 
degrees and correspondence, and especially by his doctrine 
of love, is shown to have accomplished more completely 
what Aristotle attempted. 

Passing to the next stage, we find Swedenborg placed be- 
tween the Descartes-Spinoza-Liebnitz period on the one hand, 
and the period of Kant-and his followers on the other. And 
here we are to look backward for the philosophical condi- 
tions under which Swedenborg came to intellectual maturity 
and independence, and forward to discover the influence he 
himself exerted upon subsequent philosophical development. 
The conflict between monism and dualism which waged in 
the minds and among the followers of Descartes, Spinoza, — 
and Leibnitz, found its sharpest opposition in the relation of ~ 
soul to body and the intercourse between them. Here again 
Swedenborg’s doctrines of discrete degrees, correspondence, 
and love are found necessary to bring order and complete- 
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ness, to correct the monism of Spinoza, the dualism of Des 
cartes, and the pluralism of Leibnitz. It should be said, 
however, that the criticism of the monadology inclines too 
much to a mechanical interpretation and fails to do justice 
to the remarkable agreement of Leibnitz’s conception of the 
monad as a self-representative function and Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of the self-representative nature of love. It is in 
this conception that Leibnitz achieved his greatest philosoph- 
ical insight, and it is here that he comes into the most im- 
portant relation to Swedenborg. It has elsewhere been 
pointed out, however, that Swedenborg had no direct ac- 
quaintance with the monadology. In general it seems that 
Swedenborg maintained a very independent attitude towards 
the philosophers both of his own time and of the past, and 
he was obviously discriminating in his use of the common 
stock of philosophical conceptions which circulated in the 
learned world of his day. 

The question, next, of Swedenborg’s influence upon the 
subsequent development of philosophy is a much more defi- 
nite, interesting, and important matter. 

Here we have, first of all, Kant, who was the most famous 
and powerful of all the readers of Swedenborg in his own 
lifetime. It is a serious reproach to the students and pro- 
fessed followers of Swedenborg that his influence upon the 
thought of his time has been so little considered and so little 
effort made to trace it with a competent historical method. 
The two chapters in the book before us, “ Kant and Sweden- 
borg on Cognition,” and “ Progressive Phases of Idealism,” 
are a valuable contribution to this end. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this review to attempt 
a critical exposition or estimate of the book as a whole, or 
even of the crucial chapters above referred to. It is enough 
to say that no one can read what is here written without be- 
ing profoundly impressed that Swedenborg’s influence upon 
modern philosophy is something to be taken account of. 
The echo of Swedenborg sounds constantly in one’s ears, not 
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only in Kant, but in Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, and the rest. In particular, Swedenborg’s doctrine 
of love is repeatedly brought to mind as we follow the 
thought of these men, more especially as they are develop- 
ing the self-representative functions of consciousness. The 
question arises, Can we trace the connection with Sweden- 
borg with historical precision and completeness? Thanks 
to Mr. Sewall, this task is set before us ina strong and hope- 

ful light. 

It remains to say a few words of more technical detail. 
The book is attractive in its mechanical features and the 
presswork seems well done, though some errors appear. 
For example, “mortality” p. 98; “of” p. 107; “ episto- 
mological” pp. 57, 111; “eternal” pp. 128, 167; “is” 
p. 130; “to” p. 176; on pp. 45 and 129 the thought is 
wrongly expressed —not one’s own good or happiness in 
another, but another’s good or happiness as one’s own, is the | 
thought (see Divine Love and Wisdom, 47). 

As a whole the book is characterized by three chief inter 
ests: (a) the literary and historical, charmingly wrought out 
in the essay on Symonds ; (4) the doctrinal, everywhere per- 
vasive, but most prominent, perhaps, in the chapter on Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz ; (c) philosophical, exemplified in certain © 
paragraphs scattered here and there throughout the book. 
The philosophical interest centers mainly about the inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of end, cause, and effect. This 
interest is inherited from Mr. Sewall’s previous work, “ The 
New Metaphysics,” and goes back finally to his teaching 
“The Divine Love and Wisdom” in Urbana University. It 
is worthy of remark that among the benefits that have flowed 
to the church from Urbana University is the intellectual and 
philosophical equipment of so strong a personality as Mr. 
Sewall, and it may be taken as a pledge of what an adequately 
equipped University would do for the New Church. 

With respect to the philosophical importance of the doc- 
trine of end, cause, and effect, it may be said that, while 
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the author makes good use of it as a touchstone in bringing 
historical philosophies to the test of Swedenborg’s more 
complete system, and to show that the progress of philosoph- 
ical conception, even the most recent, has been in the direc- 
tion of Swedenborg’s thought, the conceptions of end, cause, 
and effect are inadequate for critical and historical exposi- 
tion, and they are treated in the book too much as mere 
logical instruments. From the purely philosophical point of 
view, it would be necessary to interpret them more fully 
than is done here in their metaphysical and psychological 
meaning. It would then appear more in accordance with 
the nature of the undertaking to use the doctrine of love as 
the principle of interpretation both of Swedenborg and of 
history. The burden of philosophy from Plato on, especially 
the burden of modern philosophy, has been the exposition 
of the self-representative functions of consciousness. As 
we read Mr. Sewall’s striking citations and comments, it is 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of love as a self-representative system 
that comes to mind with most force and light, and it is from 
this point of view that we may look for the most complete 
justification of Swedenborg’s influence upon modern philos- 
ophy, and of modern philosophy as an interpretation of 
Swedenborg’s doctrines, 
Lewis F. Hire. 
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THE AMERICAN REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


Tuts work has grown .out of the participation of the 
American Revision Committee, formed for that purpose, 
and at the invitation and request of the English Revisers, 
in the work of the latter during the years 1870-1885. The 
readings and renderings preferred by the American Com- 
mittee, but which the English Company did not see their 
way to adopt, were published as Appendices to the Two Tes- 
taments as printed at Oxford, in the year 1885, with the 
stipulation on the part of the American Committee that for 
the period of fourteen years they would withhold their sanc- 
tion from “the publication of any other editions of the 
Revised Version than those issued by the University Presses 
of London.” 

That limit of time having expired, and the English Re- 
vision Companies having ceased to exist, while the Ameri- 
can Committee had maintained its organization, under the 
impression “that an American revision of the English re- 
vision might eventually be called for,” they have now issued 
the present edition as the matured result of their labors 
and studies during the intervening period. Let us for a 
few moments endeavor to understand the objects they have 
had in view in thus preparing a revision of the Revised 
Version of 1885, and in what respects, in a general way, 
their version differs from the one of which it is a further 
revision of the Authorized Version of the English Bible. | 

Beginning first with the question of the Hebrew and 
Greek texts upon which the translation is based, we do not 
discover that the American Committee have made any ma- 
terial alteration in the text as furnished them by the En- 
glish Companies. One or two changes which appear to 
originate in textual sources are, however, worthy of consid- 
eration. | 
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The first, being the only one we have found of this na- 
ture in the Old Testament, is Jer. ii. 34, where, instead 
of: “I have not found it (margin, ‘thou didst not find 
them’) at the place of breaking in, but upon all these” (with 
marg. note: “ Some ancient authorities have, ‘every oak’), 
as it stands in the Revised Version, the American Revi- 
sion reads: “ Thou didst not find these breaking in; but it 
is because of all these things” (with marg. reading: “I 
have not found it by secret search, but upon all these”’); 
which is the reading of the Authorized Version. I may state 
that Swedenborg’s reading of the passage is: Von in per- 
JSossione inveni ea, sed super omnibus ea (Arcana Ccelestia, 
9125); and non in perfossione inveni eos, sed in omnibus tilts. 
(Apocalypse Explained, 329.) 

One other instance from the New Testament, and we 
shall have done with this division of our subject. It is 
found in LUKE i. 35, and is a text of considerable impor- 
tance, being nothing less than that in which the Divinity of 
our Lord’s Humanity as born of the Virgin is declared. 
In the new version this is given: ‘‘ Wherefore also the holy 
thing which is begotten shall be called the Son of God,” 
with the margin “or that which is to be born shall be 
called holy, the Son of God ;” also: “ Some ancient authori- 
ties insert ‘of thee’” (that is, after “begotten"’). The En- 
glish Revisers have: “ Wherefore also that which is to be 
born shall be called holy, the Son of God,” with marginal 
readings: “The holy thing which is to be born shall be 
called the Son of God”; also, “or is begotten;” and a 
third, the same as that given by the American Committee 
as the second. | 

These examples therefore, in so far as we have been able 
to detect, comprise all the textual changes which the Amer- 
ican Revisers have seen fit to make in their edition. 

We come now to the matter of translation, and here we 
shall find much more that demands our notice. First of 
all there is the retaining of the name Jehovah throughout 
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the Old Testament, where it occurs in the Hebrew, and also 
instead of Jah, though the Hebrew form is also given in the 
margin in this instance, and “ Hallelujah,” opposite “ Praise 
ye Jehovah,” in the Psalms where this occurs at the begin- 
ning and end. 

Of noteworthy changes in addition to this we have 
marked the following : — 

(1 KINGs xviii. 21.) Here instead of the rendering both 
of the English Revisers and of the Authorized Version, 
the new version reads: “ How long go ye limping between 
the two sides? If Jehovah be God, follow him; but if 
Baal, then follow him.” Swedenborg does not appear to 
have translated these words, but while the new rendering 
is without doubt more literal, it appears to me that the old 
version is quite justifiable, even in respect of the spiritual 
sense, and is certainly more agreeable to the ear. 

The next instance is PSALM xxii. 10, 14. Here again the 
Revised and Authorized Versions are at one, while the new 
readings are instead of, “from my mother’s belly,” “since 
my mother bare me ;” and for, “it is melted in the midst of 
my bowels,” “it is melted within me.” The plea for the 
change, as stated in the Preface, is, — : 


To find an appropriate substitute for terms which in modern times 
have become offensive. 


And again : — 


Some of the words, as for example, “ bowels,” are tolerable when 
used in their literal sense, but offensive when employed in a psychologic- 
al sense. Thus, no other word would be appropriate in 2 SAM. xx. 10: 
*“ So he smote him . . . in the fifth rib, and shed out his bowels to the 
ground”; but in Jer. iv. 19: “ My bowels, my bowels! I am pained at 
my very heart,” or Lam. i. 20: “ My bowels are troubled; mine heart 
is turned within me,” to retain that term would be both unpleasant and 
incorrect. The conception of the writer is not really reproduced by a 
literal translation. The Hebrews were accustomed to attribute psychical 
- action or emotion to various physical organs, whereas in English such 
a trope is limited almost entirely to “heart” and “brain.” There is 
nowhere any occasion for using the latter of these in the Bible; conse- 
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quently, it is almost unavoidable that “ heart” should often be used as 
the translation of different Hebrew words. All scholars know that the 
Hebrew word, commonly rendered “ heart,” is used very largely to de- 
note not so much the seat of the emotions, as the seat of thought. It 
is rendered in the Authorized Version more than twenty times by 
“ mind,” and might well be so rendered much oftener. 


The use of the word “reins” in a psychological meaning 
is also referred to, and is deprecated on the same ground, 
as well as on the further one that “most readers attach to 
it no meaning whatever.” 

This opens up, I need not observe, a fruitful subject for 
consideration to New-Churchmen, and especially to those 
of us interested in the subject of the translation of the 
Holy Word ; but I think it probable we shall not be likely 
to attach as much importance to the question of the “ offen- 
siveness,” or otherwise, of the Divine language, as our 
friends of the American Revision Committee have here 
done. 7 

The next passage which I have marked is Ps. xxx. 5, 
namely, the words, “In His favor is life,” as they are given 
in the Authorized and Revised versions, but which read, 
“His favor is for a lifetime,” in the American revision. 
I do not suppose any of us would hesitate for a moment 
between these two renderings, whether on the ground of 
faithfulness to the original or of the spiritual teaching in- 
volved. 

My next is Isa. xlii. 3, which reads in the new version: 
“A bruised reed will he not break, and a dimly-burning 
wick will he not quench: he will bring forth justice in 
truth ;” when both the old translations give “ smoking flax ” 
for “dimly-burning wick,” and “judgment” instead of 
“ justice.” 

This is but one instance out of many in which the Amer- 
ican translators substitute “justice” for “judgment” in 
their edition. All the other versions we have consulted, in- 
cluding the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the French (Protes- 
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tant and Catholic), the German (Luther’s), the Italian, not 
only here but in all similar cases generally agree with the 
common English translation in giving “judgment,” the 
French Protestant alone being ambiguous here in rendering 
the clause, 7/ jugera dans la vérité. It is unnecessary to 
remind the reader that the Writings of our Church ex- 
pressly distinguish between these two words, and teach 
that justice, spiritually, has reference to love and goodness, 
or the things of the will, while judgment always relates to 
_ faith and truth, or the things of the understanding. That 
this latter is here the subject in hand seems plain from the 
very letter itself. 

As respects the other alteration, “a dimly-burning wick,” 
for “the smoking flax,” I do not profess to be a sufficient 
Hebrew scholar to judge between the two renderings; but 
I find that in the only two other instances in which the 
Hebrew word here used, fishtah, occurs, it denotes flax 
growing in the field. They are both in the same verse, 
namely, Ex. ix. 31: “And the flax and the barley was 
smitten ; for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was 
bolled”’ or “in bloom,” as our new version gives it. 

This then comprises all the changes of importance that 
I have found, although there are of course many others, but . 
these all fall under the several heads specified in the Pre- 
face, such as, “ those demanded by consistency”; “the use 
of ‘who’ and ‘that’ for ‘which’ when relating to persons” ; 
“the omission of ‘for’ before infinitives, and the change 
of ‘an’ to ‘a’ before h aspirated;” “a greater degree 
of consistency and propriety in the use of the auxiliaries 
‘will’ and ‘shall’” ; and, in general, the use of modern and 
usual forms for those which are obsolete and not wholly in- — 
telligible to readers of to-day. 

Summing up the results of our examination of this work, 
we find that while in some respects it is an improvement 
upon the English revision — more particularly as respects 
the literary tone and the modernization of the language in 
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_ which the translation is couched — yet on the whole we are 
inclined to give the preference to the latter, that is, the 
English, from the point of view of fidelity to the original 
and of the spiritual sense. With regard to the New Testa- 
ment in particular, we are sorry to observe that the Ameri- 
can revisers have retained all the peculiarities of the English 
company in respect of their dealing with the Greek text, 
and their mutilation, as we regard it, of the sacred record. 
Portions of the Lord’s Prayer, as given in Marr. vi. and 
LUKE xi. are exscinded ; the account of the angels coming 
down and moving the water in JOHN v. 3, 4, is also omitted, 
although given in the margin; and the long passage (JoHN 
vii. 53 to viii. 11) is enclosed in brackets, with a marginal 
note stating that “most of the ancient authorities omit it.” 
In addition to these there are numerous other omissions of 
single words or a brief clause, as we have them in the re- 
ceived text. Last, though in our opinion not least, the text 
of Rev. xvii. 8, ad finem, is given as in the English. re- 
cension, with “shall come,” instead of “yet is.” On the 
whole, therefore, in our opinion the new version, as a trust- 
worthy translation of the Holy Word and a guide to us of 
the New Church in our labors in this direction, is not an im- 
provement upon the English revision, and we do not feel 
that we can recommend it for use in our churches. We 
confess to a feeling of disappointment in this regard, as 
we really had hopes that we should find much in it that 
would not only be different from but better than what is 
contained in the previous revision and more in accordance 
with our views. 
Epwin GouLp. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL MEETINGS. 


THE annual meeting of our General Convention is now accom- 
panied by so many meetings of auxiliary bodies, that it must 
share its interest and importance with them. Nevertheless, the 
Convention is still the central and august body, out of which the 
others have sprung, and for the sake of which they exist. Taken 
together, from the sessions of the Council of Ministers, beginning 
Tuesday afternoon of one week, to the meeting of the Round 
Table, Tuesday evening of the next week, they form a series 
which it is well worth while even to cross the continent to attend. 
The meetings of boards, committees, and classes, before and 
after and during the sessions, increase the work done to a volume 
little realized even by most of those who are actively engaged in 
it, for they are intimately acquainted with only the portions 
which fall to them. 

THe CounciL OF MINISTERS. 


This occupies the first two days and a half, and may be thought 
of as a convention within a convention. As the Committee of 
Convention on Ecclesiastical affairs it had several special ses- 
sions this year in addition to those in which matters of interest 
to the public are presented for discussion. The Committees on 
the Translation of the Word and on Liturgy Revision reported 
considerable progress. If a stranger had been present he would 
have marveled doubtless to find so small an organization attempt- 
ing in a thorough and patient manner so great a work as the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures, when the most distinguished 
scholars of all the denominations of two continents have but re- 
cently completed it. And perhaps he would have been surprised 
also to find that so small a body of worshipers requires three 
different editions of its Liturgy. But both of these surprising 
facts are indications that the New Church is of a distinctly new 
dispensation of divine truth, with a universality of its own in 
adaptation to all sorts and conditions of men. The persistent 
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effort to secure uniformity in worship may continue to be fruitless 
on this account. 

The report of a committee, appointed by Convention but 
directed to report to the Council, on the relation of the Writings 
to the Word, was of more than passing importance. For a num- 
ber of years there has been a growing tendency in some quarters 
to teach that the Writings of Swedenborg are the internal sense 
itself of the Word, and therefore to be used in worship on the 
same footing of divinity with the Word. The report, which we 
hope soon to publish in full in Tut Review, dissipated the clouds 
which have gathered about the subject, and established beyond a 
doubt, in the minds of the hearers, that the Lord did not write 
the books of the New Church through Swedenborg, but that 
Swedenborg wrote them as of himself from the Lord. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The Alumni of the Theological School held an annual meeting 
Thursday evening, after the adjournment of the Council of Min- 
isters. The President of the school, the Rev. James Reed, by 
invitation gave an address on “The New-Church Ministry as a 
Young Man’s Opportunity for Usefulness.” ‘ From a pecuniary 
point of view,” he said, “it is not promising, but we should have 
higher aspirations. The ideals of youth may be nobler, and if 
they are followed, the joys and satisfactions of ministering to the 
spiritual life will prove an abundant compensation.” Informal 
remarks followed, calling out reminiscences and merriment in 
playful banter. 


THe Sunpay-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Friday is its day each year, and a remarkable amount of good 
work is done in its morning and afternoon sessions. Two new 
Committees reported this year. One on a Bureau of Materials 
for Bible Study ; and the other on a Graded Course of Bible Les- 
sons. The former provided an interesting exhibit of materials, 
and stated that an agency had been established at the Philadel- 
phia Book Room. The latter outlined tentatively an interesting 
course of lessons for various ages, which it is hoped may be 
matured and ready for adoption by the end of another year. 
The Committee on Music presented “The New Hosanna,” a 
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hymn book for our Sunday schools, in very attractive print and 
binding, which will receive attention in our book reviews. It is 
the fruit of many years of painstaking work, and the committee | 
seemed happy, with good reason, in delivering it up to the Sun- — 
day-schools of the church for their use. 


Tue NaTionaL Leacue or Younc-Propie’s SocigTIEs. 


Nothing could be more encouraging and inspiring to the church 
than these energetic and orderly annual meetings of our young 
people, which seem to grow larger and more earnest from year to 
year. The young men and young women participate in them 
equally, and the question is suggested, “Is this to be the custom 
of the church in the next generation?”’ Two subjects occupied 
their two sessions, Missionary Work and Evidence-Society Work. 
As the discussion proceeded it became manifest that the Young 
People had found fields of usefulness — for which they are well 
adapted —to introduce the truths to new minds, especially of 
young people, beginning with their friends; and then to follow 
up the seed-sowing with its cultivation by evidence-work, watch- 
ing for misapprehensions and correcting them. 


THE CONVENTION. 


The Messenger has for years demanded more of the time and 
attention of Convention than perhaps anything else. This year 
it seemed to do so more than ever, a part of the second and nearly 
all of the third day being given up to it. A reporter of one of 
the local papers could not understand how a little weekly with 
only twenty-three hundred subscribers could receive so much 
attention. Possibly in his comment may be found the key to a 
large part of our difficulty. Perhaps the discontent with the 
Messenger which has been fermenting for many years has come 
from expecting too much of a paper with such small resources. 

Three years ago, a committee, or special Board, was appointed 
from those who believed that the Messenger could and should be 
made much more satisfactory. A thousand dollars was immedi- 
ately raised to aid in the experiment. A year ago the Board 
asked and received from Convention another thousand dol- 
lars as a condition upon which it was willing to continue its 
efforts. And now at the end of the experiment the following 
words appear at the close of the Board’s report : — 
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The Messenger Board, after three years of service, appreciates very keenly 
the difficulties which make the successful publication of the Messenger a 
serious problem. It does not feel justifiedin speaking specifically of these 
difficulties, nor in making any recommendation for the future conduct of the 
paper, for the reason that its term of office is about expired, and that it re- 
gards,and asks the Convention to regard, its responsibitities as finally con- 
cluded after July 1, 1902. 


From this report it appears that great efforts have been made 
to increase the number of subscribers, but in vain. 


The present number of regular subscribers (2,314) is fourteen less than the 
number reported one year ago. As heretofore,a special number was sent 
out to non-subscribers during the year. Asan inducement to new subscrib- 
ers, various New-Church books were offered in combination with the Messenger. 
After all these efforts, the total gain in the number of regular subscribers at 
the end of three years is forty. It would appear that the present subscribers’ 
list represents the number of New-Church members who care to take the 
paper, and that any material increase in its circulation will be very gradual. 


It will be remembered that all the Associations were asked to 
help in this movement at the beginning, and that quite a general 
_ response was made by canvassing for new subscribers in our 

larger societies and in the mission fields. 

It will also be remembered that the subscription price of the 
paper was reduced from three to two dollars, in expectation of a 
large increase of circulation. But the result has been only a 
decrease in income from that source of nearlya third. The Con- 
vention therefore voted to correct this mistake by restoring the 
price to three dollars. It then proceeded to heroic measures by 
electing its own editor instead of leaving it to a Board as hereto- 
fore ; and in order that he might act in entire freedom, and with 
direct responsibility to Convention, he was also made publisher 
and sole manager of all the business of the Messenger. 

While we cannot see how this drastic action is going to remove 
“the difficulties which make the successful publication of the 
Messenger a serious problem,” still we wish for the new editor 
and publisher of the Messenger greater success than any of us 
can hope for; and we bespeak for him the patient consideration 
and hearty cooperation which he deserves in undertaking so 
difficult a task for the church which we all love. 

One of the first needs of the Afessenger for its improvement, 
all will agree, is larger pecuniary resources. A resolution to 
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establish a permanent endowment, and inviting contributions and 
bequests for this purpose, was therefore cordially adopted. 

Among the many interesting and encouraging reports pre- 
sented, that of the Theological School at Cambridge was very 
satisfactory. The beautiful chapel has been built, paid for, and 
dedicated. The other two buildings and the grounds have been 
so arranged in accommodation to it as to give a pleasing effect. 
Cordial relations exist with its neighbor, Harvard University, 
greater in every way, except in light on spiritual things. We 
may now hope to enter upon a new era of usefulness in letting 
this light shine. The mutual benefits may prove to be more 
nearly equal than either side suspects, for a healthy action and 
reaction between spiritual things and natural is always needed 
and profitable. 

This review of our general meetings would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to the report of the Board of Missions and the 
excellent brief speeches of the missionaries, which occupied 
the larger part of Monday afternoon. The report showed a year 
of quiet but encouraging activity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the missionaries so confirmed this impression that a larger 
sum than usual in cash and pledges was received in the plates — 
nearly nine hundred dollars. 


THe Rounp TaBLe. 


This closing meeting, held Tuesday evening in the Sunday- 
school room of the Philadelphia Society, began with a note of 
discouragement —the recommendation that it be discontinued 
another year. Perhaps this grew out of the fact that the meet- 
ing of a year ago was invaded by a complaining and censorious 
spirit, from which nothing good and profitable could come. But- 
an entirely different course had been taken this year, which re- 
deemed The Round Table and indicated the direction of its use- 
fulness. It is a meeting of the men and women of the church in 
joint council, but is under the leadership and inspiration of the 
women. And since women preside over the interests of the home, 
the greatest usefulness of these meetings will be found in subjects 
which relate to the home aspects of the church. The subject 
chosen for this meeting, ‘‘ Where are the Children of New-Church 
Parents ?”’ was introduced by the ladies in an efficient and de- 
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lightful manner, which made the evening not only profitable but 

_ one long to be remembered. It is needless to add that the rec- 
ommendation of the committee to discontinue the meetings was 

promptly and cordially rejected at the close of the meeting. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CHURCH. 


The church at Philadelphia is admirably adapted for the gen- 
eral meetings, with its beautiful and commodious auditorium, 
and the Sunday-school room, parlors, and book-room in an adjacent 
building. But even better than this was the generous and genuine 
hospitality and love for the church manifested by the Society, 
which made everything move so smoothly. To this must be 
attributed, in considerable measure, the success of a new feature, 
which was introduced this year, namely, a conference of the 
women of the church, at noon Monday, in the Sunday-school 
room, at which a luncheon was served delightfully by the Phila- 
delphia ladies. The subject of the Conference was, ‘“ What are 
New-Church Women doing for Humanity outside the Church 
Organization ?”’ 

The attendance from a distance at this Convention was un- 
usually large ; larger than ever before, if we are to judge from 
the number of delegates’ railroad certificates countersigned by 
the secretary. 

H. C. H. 


THE “ROTCH” EDITION. 


AL who were present will recall with much interest an after- 
noon in Boston some fifteen years ago, when the representative 
of the trustees of the Rotch Fund collected a number of men 
to unfold to them his plans for the new edition of the “ Arcana,” 
and to enlist their cooperation. He first described what he be- 
lieved to be the need of such an edition as was contemplated, 
and stated the faults of existing editions to be: too great use of 
technical terms, often transferred from the Latin instead of 
being given their Saxon equivalents, quotations from the Word 
put into extremely literal and unfamiliar language, heavy vol- 
umes unattractive to the eye and disagreeable to handle, and a 
pervading abstruseness of style tending to obscurity. 
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As to the attainment of this desirable but difficult result he 
proposed that revision, and not new translation, be employed. 
He would assign portions to all present, a small part to each, 
and would furnish copies of the Boston edition, bound with 
blank sheets for notes and suggestions. After each one should 
have gone through his Latin text, and made his revision, the 
work would be gone over by others. He chose the Boston trans- 
lation as the basis, because of its rugged accuracy. While full 
of faults of style, it was faithful, and made by good scholars. 

How many of those present performed the tasks assigned is 
not known, but the directions given as to what to do and what 
to avoid doing, have always remained in mind, and the reading 
of the lately issued thirteenth volume* has called them up 
afresh. 

Certainly the external form of this edition is admirable. The 
size of the book makes it attractive. The paper and type are 
excellent. Nota single typographical error has been observed, 
which is remarkable for such unusually difficult work by both 
compositors and proof-readers. 

- Interesting points are at once presented to the reader. The 
use of the title, “‘ Heavenly Arcana,” instead of the familiar 
“ Arcana Ceelestia”’ was required by the preliminary understand- 
ing that the edition should be always plain to the average reader. 
The insertion of the editor’s brief explanation, or summary of the 
contents, is an ingenious and most useful innovation. Thus, we 
read here : — 

Volumes XII., XIII., and XIV. of this edition, unfold the Internal Sense 
of the Exodus, as the Establishment of the Lord’s Spiritual Church — of 


which the Israelitish Church was the Representative — with its Infestations by 
Falsities, and its Deliverance by the Truth Divine of the Lord’s Human, with 


Temptations Following. 

This little note reveals the use of the dash as a substitute for 
the usual punctuation, and that is characteristic of the book, but 
otherwise the punctuation is not objectionable. Very wisely the 
longer paragraphs are given subdivisions, according to those of 
the Potts Concordance. The question of distinguishing the 
text of Scripture from the commentary is a perplexing one, but 

* The Heavenly Arcana. Rotch Edition, Vol. XIII. Boston: Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union. 1902. $1.25. 
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good reasons can be given for the method adopted here, which 
puts into italics the text itself at the head of a paragraph, and 
then uses neither italics nor quotation marks if it is repeated in 
the paragraph. 

The translation shows much conscientious revision. In the 
passages from the Scriptures there is constant evidence of the 
effort to quote correctly, yet in the familiar words. The diffi- 
culty of reaching this desirable end is very great, as they know 
who have done any work of this kind, but the success of the 
effort here is notable. 

As to the rest we feel that the highest praise is deserved. An 
instance is to be seen in the case of the old bugbear, “ insinu- 
ate.” The old translators never hesitated to use this word to 
translate insinuare. They could not have made a greater blun- 
der on one word, for the English word has traveled far away 
from the Latin, and has gained a bad meaning. This edition 
studies the problem, and comes to a soluticn which is reasona- 
ble. Although no English word exactly represents the Latin, 
yet “instil,” “infuse,” and “implant,” are all nearer than the 
misleading “ insinuate.” Thus, we read : — 


Principles of true faith effect nothing at all with man unless the Lord 
instils the affection of spiritual love. (7342.) 


The old word is retained, however, when it is evil which is 
instilled. Thus :— 


When evil spirits assault any one they know how to insinuate themselves 
into his enjoyments . . . and so long as they are thus insinuating, they hold 
him whom they infest as if bound. (7501.) 


This seems to be unobjectionable, for it is impossible to take 
the ground that there is one English word which is the full 
equivalent of every Latin one. In the last quotation, the words 
“thus insinuating,” represent i fa/i insinuatione, which would 
have seemed an inadmissible liberty some years ago, but is now 
accepted on the ground that the meaning is fully given. 

Another difficult word is scientificum, especially when it is con- 
nected with cognitio. As a rule, even this difficulty is pleasantly 
solved, but occasionally the translation strays off into an old- 
time perplexity, as when we find the lines : — 
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Pools of soul are what is of intelligence from the learning [scientifica] of 
the church: for Egypt is such learning, which is knowledge ioaguitione}, but 
in a lower degree. (7 324.) 


This is certainly unsatisfactory, for “learning” and “ knowl- 
edge” do not bear the relation in English which the two Latin 
words bear, but it is an honest effort to get out of a difficulty 
by confessing it through the use of the brackets to show the 
reader the Latin—a course which never does him any good 
unless he is the learned reader, who does not need the English 
translation at all. 

A very few criticisms seem necessary to any possible improve- 
ment of later work. The chief of these is that sometimes a 
sentence is in the Latin order of the words, rather than in that 
which belongs to good English. For instance : — 


In this chapter in the internal sense are described the three degrees of 
vastation. (726s.) 


Obviously the proper order of the words would put the predi- 
cate after the subject, and the failure to do so gives a stilted 
style, which was not at all what Swedenborg intended. Again : — 


According to these successions is influx. (7270.) 
Hence it is plain what is the effect of miracles. (7290.) 
From the enjoyment may be known what the quality of the love is. (7371.) 


In such sentences there is an unpleasant inversion of the nat- 
ural English order of the sentence, and one longs to put the 
words at their ease again by reading, “Influx is according to 
these successions.” ‘“ Hence the effect of miracles is plain.” 
“The quality of the love may be known from the enjoyment.” 

The old translators sometimes made heavy sentences out of 
light Latin ones, and some of those still remain, as : — 


From these considerations it is now plain what is meant by a full state. 
(7984.) 


All the Latin that there is for, ‘From these considerations 
it is now plain,” is ex Ais nunc patet, fourteen letters, which are 
made to yield thirty-five! It would give all the meaning to say, 
“* Hence [what is meant by a full state] is now plain,” and this 
uses only fifteén letters. 

Only one obscure sentence has been observed : — 
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All spirits are indeed in the human form, but not in one so strikingly like 
that of man as do the spirits of Mars. (7475.) 

The difficulty is with “ do,” which should be “ are,” translating 
sunt, 
The reader will be surprised to find that the passover animal 
is ‘a lamb or she-goat ” (7843). This is due to the use of the 
words agnus seu capra. A he-goat is caper, a she-goat is capra. 
Now the Scripture commands that the animal be ‘“‘a male of the 
first year from the sheep or from the goats” (Exop. ii. 5). 
How then could Swedenborg call it a lamb or she-goat? He 
could not have meant so. Did he then mean by cafra a male 
kid? He made constant use of his Index of Bible passages, 
and so it must answer this question. It will be found to say 
under the head of Capra: — 


Pro paschate esset agnus vel capra, anniculus, masculus, EXOD. xii. 5. 
A lamb or kid of one year, male, must be for the passover. 


This shows that we should not translate cafra by “ she-goat” 
in that connection. _ 

A number of foot-notes point out little discrepancies which 
always seem unimportant. Thus the mixed multitude is said in 
no. 7975 to signify “ goods not genuine,” and a little farther 
down the page we read that it signifies “truths and goods not 
genuine.” The obvious course in such a case would be to set 
right the first phrase, rather than to make much of it by means 
of a footnote. Swedenborg printed his “ Heaven and Hell” in 
London, and afterwards found it necessary to point out in a let- 
ter to his publisher that there were thirty-nine errors of pen or 
type in it, which he specified and asked to have corrected. No 
doubt that proportion of one serious error to every seven pages 
was true also of the “Arcana.” It seems, therefore, to‘be se- 
vere treatment to point out such little matters to every reader, 
when the correction is not a matter of the least doubt. 

Having very frankly pointed out that, in some respects, this 
volume does not fulfil the plan first laid out by the Rotch Trus- 
tees, the writer hastens to say that, in most respects, it does ful- 
fil that plan and satisfy every reasonable expectation. A little 
more revision would make the work probably as perfect as it can 
be made at the present time. 

T. F. W. 
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THE SERMON. 


Nor long before his earthly labors came to a close, the Rev. 
Chauncey Giles was urgent that the ministers of the General Con- 
vention should take up the subject of preaching and gain what 
light they could upon the best, and consequently the most useful, 
methods of preaching in the New-Church pulpit. Mr. Giles had 
no hesitation in saying that he had never been taught how to 
prepare a sermon, having been a teacher of youth up to the time - 
that he was led to become a minister, and he was accustomed to 
say that he had never been present at a service of New-Church 
worship until he was present to conduct one. He had a voice of 
remarkable power, and his experience as a teacher had led him 
to illustrate his subject by facts seen in nature. He was also 
very earnest in his desire to help others to see the truth as he 
saw and delighted in it. With this equipment he was easily the 
most popular of our preachers, but he was always seeking to im- 
prove and looking about for instructive suggestions. 

When Mr. Giles ceased to be President of the Convention, his 
place was taken by another to whom our people were always glad 
to listen when he occupied the pulpit. The Rev. John Worcester’s 
sermons have been sought for since his removal to the other 

rid with such eagerness that many have been printed, and in 
this respect he probably stands next to Mr. Giles. He had also 
no instruction in homiletics, except one little lecture from his 


_ father on the choosing of a text. But he had a remarkably clear 


mind, and a very concise method of speech, and he made his 
sermon a direct application of his text to life. He did not seek 
for illustrations, he did not amplify or repeat, but he assumed 
that his hearers would give the closest attention, he read his 
manuscript very slowly and with well-modulated voice, and he 
was so very brief that the listening mind lost nothing by relaxing 
its first concentration. 

Among the brethren in England, the most popular preacher 
was undoubtedly Dr. Jonathan Bayley, who left no successor of 


equal attractiveness. Dr. Bayley differed widely in his style 


from Messrs. Giles and Worcester. His sermons were exposi- 
tional. He was fond of a long text, all parts of which he 
dwelt upon, setting forth the spiritual meaning. He sometimes 
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preached sermons in a series, as when bringing out the lessons of 
the Exodus. He was less confined to his manuscript than the 
others, but he was equally earnest to give the exact truth and to 
be of lasting service to others. ‘ 

These instances may serve to indicate how varied sermonizing ~ 
is in the New Church. Indeed variety is ever the law of its 
development. Not one of these preached as those before them 
had done, with argumentative exposure of theological error and 
rational defence of the truth. Nor have Messrs. Bayley, Giles, 
and Worcester found any close imitators. At the present time 
all methods of preaching are in use, the expositional, the textual, 
and the topical, but each minister freely works out his own 
method as seems to him best. The assistance which the Theo- 
logical School gives to the student is not calculated to lead him 
to adopt this or that method, much less to imitate any one’s 
method, but it simply leads him to take up his work intelligently 
and develop his powers to their full capacity, so far as a good be- 
ginning is concerned. 

There is only one principle which governs the sermonizing of 
all our ministers, and that is, that congregations must be taught 
from the Divine Word. ‘The sermon cannot be the expression of — 
one’s mere opinion, or an account of his recent experiences, or a 
lesson administered to the people from his superior or inferior 
understanding of politics or ethics or science. It is necessary 
that the sermon should have as its essence the revealed truth of 
Scripture, for this alone will refresh the spiritual mind. 

Most of the topics announced in Saturday newspapers for the 
next day’s sermons are out of the question for the New-Church 
minister, as they would also be distasteful to his hearers; he can 
only feel justified in giving out his text when all that follows will 
be drawn out of it, and set forthin loving accommodation to his 
hearers as children of God, 

The wise minister will never lose sight of a passage which sug- 
gests a sermon, will make his selection for the next Sunday early 
in the week, will study his text thoroughly, will reflect much upon 
it, will spiritually live by means of it, and so at last will give the 
result to his people as living bread that has come down from 
heaven to him, and then through him to them. He will find it 
useful as to method to cultivate variety and to keep in such close 
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touch with every hearer, of whatever age or degree of intelligence, 
that he will be able to reach all and strengthen all. It is an un- 
speakable privilege to preach the living Word as it is illumined in 
the New Church, and such a privilege demands entire consecra- 
tion and unending preparation on the part of him who enjoys it. 
T. F. W. 


A TYPICAL REVIEW. 


WE have been interested in a review of “The Bread of Life,” 
containing sermons and essays by the Rev. John Worcester. 
The review appears in Zhe Bookworm, and was written by the 
Rev. Stewart McQueen, who dwells a little on the proper func- 
tion of the reviewer : — 

Right here let it be said that the critic should commend as well as condemn. 
He should point out the good qualities as well as the Jad. The practice, in 
ordinary speech, of using the word “critic” as synonymous with “ fault- 
finder” is altogether pernicious and false. The critic (the ¢rwe critic, that is,) 
seeks to find the meaning, the animus, the purpose of the writer and the 
work he is studying. Furthermore, justice and the sense of fairness require 
him to do this without regard for his own preconceived ideas on the subject. 


With this principle all will certainly agree, although the diffi- 
culty of disregarding ‘“ preconceived ideas” is serious if not 
insuperable. Mr. McQueen respects the spirit of the book : — 


Whatever one may think of the conclusions of the writer as to the meaning 
of the various portions of Scripture with which he deals, one cannot possibly 
fail to recognize the reverent and earnest spirit which pervades the pages of 
his book. 


But the reviewer has great trouble in comprehending Mr. 
Worcester’s extreme conciseness : — 


As is always the case with this class of interpreters of the Bible, he is 
exceedingly fanciful and mystical. Take, for instance, his conception of “the 
Word of God,” by which he seems to mean both the Scriptures themselves 
and Christ. To illustrate this, put these two passages side by side, and try 
to understand and also to reconcile them. ‘The word of the Lord by which 
man lives is the thought of the Lord, full of His love; the thought by which 
He creates heaven and earth, the thought by which He redeems, regulates, 
and saves man, and brings him to Himself in heaven.” “The word is the 
Word of God. Itis also the Son of Man. It is the Word of God because 
its life is the love of God for men, the love which has for its end an infinite 
heaven from the human race, and which, through the Word, is forever teach- 
ing and leading toward that end. It is the Son of Man because its language, 
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its images, its forms of thought, even those of its deeper senses are written 
in heaven, are all from the experiences of men. Thus its life is from God, its 
body is from man.” 


These words do not seem strange to us, but for a minister of 
probably Presbyterian training they would need amplification 
and illustration, and this is still more manifest as he goes on: — 


Again. The book seeks to prove what is known as the theory, or, to give 
it a more dignified name, the doctrine of “ Correspondences,” which term sig- 
nifies “the relation which exists between external, visible objects and the spir- 
itual things which give them existence and life.” What this means exactly it 
is difficult to say. The writer of this article frankly confesses that it is be- 
yond him. It is one of the great doctrines of Swedenborg—a man of supe- 
rior scholarship and unquestioned piety. It is difficult, indeed, impossible, to 
set forth clearly in a few words (and at the same time be perfectly fair to the 
book under review) this most ingenious, remarkable, not to say wonderful 
idea of “correspondences.” Perhaps the following passage from Swedenborg 
himself may make it plain: “ That there are lands in the spiritual world as 
well as in the natural world; and that there are also plains and valleys, and 
mountains and hills, and likewise fountains and rivers; that there are cities, 
and in them palaces and houses; and also that there are writings and books; 
that there are employments and tradings; that there are gold and silver and 
precious stones — in a word, that there are all things whatsoever that are in 
the natural world, but those in heaven are immensely more perfect. But the 
difference is, that all things that are seen in the spiritual world are created in 
a moment by the Lord—as houses, paradises, food, and other things, and 
that they are created in correspondence with the interiors of the angels and 
spirits, which are their affections and thoughts thence, but that all things that 
are seen in the natural world exist and grow from seed.” 


It is on account of this part of it that we have called attention 
to the review. Notice Mr. Worcester’s exact definition of corre- 
spondence, and then the remark of Mr. McQueen that “it is 
difficult to say what this means,” and that “it is beyond him.” 
Apparently nothing is more clear than this definition, but it pre- 
sents to him only obscurity. He then goes on to try to make it 
plain, but gives only a little description of the other life and not 
an explanation of correspondence; and then he gets didactic and 
remarks that “a figurative or fanciful sense should never be 
applied to the words of Scripture, except when any other inter- 
pretation is manifestly impossible.” He concludes with again 
commending the sincerity of the writer of the book under review. 

As one reads this, one is impressed anew with the unreadiness of 
the average mind, and especially of the dogmatic mind, to receive 
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Spiritual thought. Had Mr. Worcester criticized Philo or Origen 
in their comments upon Scripture the reviewer might have fol- 
lowed him; but a direct, unrelated statement of the spiritual 
sense confounded this reader. Should we not cultivate connect- 
ing thoughts, should we not take care to find first the common 
ground and then proceed to build our superstructure of spiritual 
thought slowly and cautiously? Do we not seem to be wholly in 
the air unless we manifestly lay our foundation of reasoning on 


the earth of the literal sense and on scientific thought? 


T. F. W. 


° GOOD EVIDENCE WORK. 


THE perseverance of the workers for the New-Church Evidence 
Societies in Great Britain cannot be too highly praised, and it is 
pleasant and encouraging to read of the replies which are some- 
times received to the hooks and letters sent to authors of books 
who have made misstatements, to editors of periodicals, and to — 


missionaries. 
An African missionary lately wrote to the North of England 


Evidence Society : — 


I can assure you that I cannot express the gratitude and pleasure I feel 
since I came in contact with the work of Swedenborg. I told you some time 
ago that we were taught to believe it heretical, and I believe with a certain 
divine that he who only knows of one religion knows nothing. Since then I - 
took another view of things in religion. To say that I have found your books 
useful, interesting, and instructive, is no word for it. I have gone almost 
through “ The True Christian Religion,” and as I find it contains everything 
I need, that is, a little of each doctrinal outline, I have had the pleasure to 
make use of it extensively in my sermons. Some of the books received from 
you are given out on loan to my friends, and many of them have expressed 
their delight and surprise, and are thankful for instruction received therefrom. 
I thank you for the booklets sent, and will be most thankful should you for- 
ward me what remains. I shall read and give out to friends. You cannot 
imagine how helpful your books have been to me. 


And this is from a Hindu missionary : — 


_ Thank you very much for the little pamphlet you have sent. I would like 
to read others of the same series. The books of your society which I had I 
gave to my friends to read. Most of them quite agree with the teaching con- 
tained in those books. I shall be very thankful if you will kindly send me 
the whole lot of the new series, as I find the booklet to be very useful, and I 
should give them to my friends. 

We 
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IMPROVING THE TRANSLATIONS. 


We have been much pleased to receive notice from the Ameri- 
can Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society that its Edito- 
rial Committee, whose office is at 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York, will gratefully receive corrections of errors which may 
be found in its publications, and, indeed, any helpful suggestions 
looking to the improvement of any edition of the works of Swe- 
denborg. The society thus swings the whole way from a single 
to a multitudinous agency of revision, but it will, no doubt, settle 
down in the end to something intermediate and practical. It 
could not do better than to follow the example of our English 
brethren, who are continually revising and improving their transla- 
tions, an economical and wholly reasonable course. 

The question may be raised, however, on the ground of use, 
whether, on the discovery of serious errors or omissions in new 
books, it is better to give a private notice to the society, or to 
mention in one of the periodicals the nature of the error or 
omission, thus enabling all readers to make the necessary correc- 
tion. Suchan erroris more than a matter between the discoverer 
of it and the publisher ; it is a matter between the discoverer and 
all who have the book, including, of course, the publisher. But 
we are glad to observe the willingness of the society to receive 
suggestions in the spirit of the scholar, rather than to reject them 
as expressive of personal enmity or local partisanship. 


T. F. W. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD SPIRIT. 


In looking over a number of volumes called “ The American 
Church History Series,” the striking difference between the new 
and broad spirit on the one hand, and the old and narrow spirit 
on the other was brought out. The first volume is a summary of 
all the facts obtained by the United States census, and treated of 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll. He is a layman, and takes a scientific 
view of these things, showing no partiality, and seeking only for 
accuracy. This is the new and true historical spirit which de- 
mands and receives general respect. As he came to the subject 
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Dr. Carroll treated of the New-Jerusalem Church in four pages 
crowded with facts well calculated to give a reader sufficient in- 
formation to justify the title, “ The Religious Forces of the United 
States,’”’ which his volume bears. 

In the closing volume of the series, which had devoted 6 
volume apiece to several large bodies, a clergyman, whose name 
need not be given, but who has always been unsuccessful in his 
calling, and so has taken up literature of a certain kind, writes 
what is called, “The History of American Christianity.” It isa 
singular book, of such unequal bearing and local prejudice that 
the writer’s father, now nearly forgotten, appears eleven times, 
indeed throughout the book from near the beginning to near the 
close. And this writer comes at last to the subject to which Dr. 
Carroll had given four pages, and thus he speaks : — 


In 1792 was planted in Baltimore the first American congregation of that 
organization of disciples of ‘Emanuel Swedenborg which had begun in London 
nine years-before, and called by the appropriately fanciful name of “The 
Church of the New Jerusalem.” 


No comment is necessary except to say that the true historical 
spirit is now so well developed that this utterance sounds 
medizval and illustrates only the odium theologicum. 

| T. F. W. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE DENOUNCED. 


THERE are two ways of dealing with a harmful and unwelcome 
form of belief which creeps into the community and endangers 
the intelligence of those who are easily affected. One of these 
ways is to make a fair and full investigation, and then give public 
and private testimony by means of which people can make up 


‘their own minds. This is the reasonable way and the only way 


in which people can be safely dealt with, for they resent hasty 
denunciation of a popular idea, and are apt to be thereby made 
friendly to it. The old way in such cases was so blundering 
and blind that it is not often seen now, and yet the following 
words from an Episcopalian ritualist of Ripon, Wisconsin, show 
that the pulpit is still not always mindful of the Lord’s tolerance 
of those who did not follow Him : — 
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As if Ripon were not already sufficiently sect-ridden, a new propaganda of 
false-doctrine heresy and schism has been started opposite the church, in the 
form of a “ Christian-Science Reading-Room.” Church people should under- 
stand that this special form of satanic delusion is distinctly anti-Christ. No 
other form of superstition has ever arisen which so plainly fulfils all the 
prophesied marks of anti-Christ, as that which centers about the much-mar- 
ried Mother Mary Mason Baker Glover Patterson Eddy. 

It must be distinctly understood that no one who frequents this place or 
dabbles in this delusion can receive Holy Communion at the altar of St. 
Peter’s Church, nor will such persons who die without a formal renunciation 
of this silly superstition be buried from the church or by the church service. 


a. W. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Wir the principle always in his mind that all functions in this 
world and the other world are to be performed in the love of use 
and therefore by those best fitted to perform them, the New- 
Churchman has deplored the bestowal of office as a mere reward 
of party service, and the popularity of the motto, ‘‘ To the victors 
belong the spoils.” He therefore hailed as a sign of a better 
day the advent of reform in the civil service, and was prepared 
to be patient while the natural opposition of selfish people did 
their utmost to resist it. But it had come to stay and has made 
such progress now as can scarcely be thought of as likely to be 
lost through any change of administration. From the last report 
of the Civil Service Commission we are glad to note that some 
eighty thousand persons have in all been appointed, after due 
examination into their qualifications, and that about one-fourth 
of those examined are rejected, showing the thoroughness of the 
tests. Less than one per cent. of those so appointed have been 
removed as unworthy. Some instances of fraud are given, but 
the persons guilty of imposition upon the Commission have been 
punished, and the work goes on with increasing efficiency and 
with a degree of absolute uplifting of the public service most 
gratifying to behold. 

T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


JEWISH URGENCY, A. C., 4290. 


THERE are some passages in the Writings which at first sight 
appear obscure, if not paradoxical. Many of these present seri- 
ous difficulties to the reader, and are therefore probably passed 
over without their real meaning being discovered. One of these 
is to be found in “Arcana Ceelestia,” 4290, which reads as 
follows : — 

In the internal historical sense by these words, “I will not send thee unless 
thou bless me,” is signified that they were urgent to be representative ; for to 
be urgent is signified by the words, “I will not send thee,” and the representa- 
tive of the church, by being blessed. In regard to the subject that the poster- 
ity of Jacob were urgent to be representative of the church, and that they were 
not chosen above other nations, it cannot indeed appear from the historicals 
of the Word in the sense of the letter. 

The difficulty or obscurity here arises from what Swedenborg 
says of that people. He describes them as having no knowledge 
of the church, or of the good and truth which in reality are the 
church, but as being entirely sensual, and ignorant of spiritual 
things. Hence their constant lapses into idolatry and sin, from 
which they could only be temporarily raised by miracles, and 
then only to fall again almost immediately. As instances of this 
we may recollect the making of a golden calf by Aaron, while 
Moses was in the Mount, even though there were special marks 
of the divine presence. Indeed to give all the instances would 
be to quote their whole history, from the time of Jacob leaving 
his father’s house to the time of the Lord’s crucifixion. 

In order to comprehend what our author means, and what we 
are to understand by this urgency on the part of the posterity of 
Jacob, it is necessary first to go back to his history. For we 
must remember that it is to him, and not to Abraham or Isaac, 
that the origin of the Jews is to be traced, so rarely are these 
mentioned as their progenitors. 

When Abram was first called, that is when Terah his father 
took him and Nahor to the land of Canaan, all three were idol- 
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ators. They passed from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, and 
dwelt there until Abram was directed to leave his father’s house. 
These two branches of the family of Terah were united again in 
Isaac and Rebecca, and from their union sprang Jacob and Esau. 
To a great extent the literal history of the Old Testament is taken 
up with the descendants of Jacob, and to them all those gracious 
promises were made which led them to believe, and which lead 
most Christians to believe, that they were the chosen people of 
God. It is necessary to remember, however, that only eight of 
the tribes were doubly descended from Terah, the other four 
being the sons of Leah’s and Rachel’s handmaids. 

The character of Jacob was peculiar. He was properly called, 
“‘supplanter,” and having forced his brother to sell his birth- 
right, he afterwards fraudulently obtained his blessing, due to the 
firstborn, by deceiving his father Isaac. Of his character at this 
time we may judge by his vow at Bethel, after his dream, and 
the revelation following, when he said (Gen. xxviii. 30, 31): — 


If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and’ raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God. 


It is true in all these circumstances heavenly arcana are hid- 
den, but it is not our intention to enter on the discussion of them. 
It would need that we should rewrite the “ Arcana,” and he who 
gave it can alone do that. All we desire to point out is that here, 
in the character Jacob draws of himself, are evidences of qualities 
not to be found in his predecessors, but markedly present, as the 
very centre of their national life, in his posterity. And till we 
recognize this we shall fail to get a true estimate of their charac- 
ter, or of what Swedenborg is speaking in the quotation at the 
head of this article. It is remarkable, also, that not only has the 
character been perpetuated till the present day, but even the very 
face of the Jew is an absolute reproduction of those on the paint- 
ings and sculptures of the Egyptians, depicting scenes during 
their servitude, or on the Roman carvings during their occupa- 
tion. Nor, so far as I am aware, does the same facial form exist 
even among the descendants of Ishmael and Esau, both equally 
descended from Abram. 

Here we may find the key to the question why Divine Provi- 
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dence permitted a very low and even sensual ritual to be estab- 
lished among the posterity of Jacob, for we know that the Lord 
reveals to men, and to churches, just such truths as they are able 
to comprehend and obey. Indeed, no other truths could be giv- 
en without danger of profanation, and this is always mercifully 
guarded against. We must also bear in mind that they were 
descendants of churches where all the rituals were representative, 
and doubtless there were large remains of the knowledge of the 
correspondence of these rituals among the idolators of that age, 
though of course these would be mixed with much of falsity. Still, 
there might be with all some slight basis tending to make ritual 
effective for the purposes of universal worship. 

But though these views may enable us to justify the establish- 
ment of a merely external church, or rather of the representative 
of the church, they fail to enable us to see why Swedenborg 
should tell us that the Jews were “ urgent” for the establishment 
of such a church, especially as they were absolutely ignorant of 
what it is which constitutes a church, or cared about it. 

We must necessarily seek their urgency in another direction. 
And we think that the solution will be found in the following 
considerations. 

As a merely sensual people, trained in idolatry and with a con- 
stant tendency towards it, they urgently desired that their religion 
should approximate as closely as possible to that of the idolatrous 
nations around them; just as their God was, as far as they could 
make him, an imitation of the idols they worshipped. Love, purity, 
goodness, and truth were qualities they despised in themselves, 
and therefore despised inGod. Hatred and revenge they deemed 
only proofs of patriotism, and therefore considered these the real 
qualities of God, the only God they could adore. Their worship 
of Him was essentially selfish, and rested on no higher basis than 
the hope of personal or national gain. Hence when these did 
not ensue they turned from Him, and set up other Gods, wor- 
shipping them till disaster came, and forced them to an external 
repentance. 

But this repentance was not only superficial, it was also hypo- 
critical, even at their best. They abominated the doctrine that 
repentance was from the heart, and therefore turned only just so 
far as they thought would secure fresh favors or remove the dis- 
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asters and ruin they were constantly bringing upon themselves. 
Their urgency, therefore, was their inward hatred of all that was 
good and true, and their ardent desire for a religion whose rituals 
could be performed without in any way requiring a change of 
heart. The intensity of this hatred of good and truth, Sweden- 
borg describes as urgency fora church which should be repre- 
sentative so far as its rituals were concerned. 

Of the real representative of their rituals they knew little and 
possibly cared less. Their sensual nature would lead them far 
more readily into the acceptance of the falses which had over- 
spread the heathen world, whom they always desired to imitate. 
We have an illustration of this in their determination to have a 
king, “as other nations had,” to lead them in battle to victory. 
In this they rejected even the miraculous interferences in their 
favor, which they constantly saw. They welcomed these, indeed, 
but they must come in their own way and at their own time. 

This arose, indeed, from their internal hatred of the Lord and 
his government ; and this internal hatred involved also the in- 
tense love of a religion absolutely formal, where all the rites were 
in harmony with their own selfish affections, and where propitia- 
tion might be obtained at the least possible cost, and the greatest 
possible ease. Sin they knew of. Its effects they were not blind 
to. They required some method of getting rid of the penalties 
attached to breaches of the law, and were determined to be satis- 
fied with nothing less. Repentance they did not want. Yet they 
were willing to call themselves “‘a chosen people,” if only the 
profession would bring them wealth or conquest. But their 
- urgency extended no further. And this is the burden of all their 
history as a nation, whether in prosperity or adversity, from first 
to last. 

In yielding to their desire the Lord gave such laws as by cor- 
respondence produced some of the effects of true conversion. 
He met their want — gave them their urgent desire ; just as in 
the wilderness He gave them quails, though these also brought 
death into their camp. It is no part of our purpose to trace any 
of these laws, or to show their spiritual import. All we set our- 
selves was to endeavor to throw some little light on an obscure 
phrase ; a phrase, however, which is perfectly justified, no other 
expressing the facts of the low external condition of the people, 
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and the reason for the propagation of a law which made them 
not the church of the Lord, but the merely natural representatives 
of a church. 

But we must not forget that every detail was under the govern- 
ment of the Divine Providence. They indeed had their choice, 
_ but the ultimate result lay with God. They chose the service 
involving the least possible self-denial, and became merely repre- 
sentative of a church, but they chose a path which enabled the 
divine pen of inspiration to indite a history which is “the foun- 
tain of wisdom to angels and men” — the source of the ineffable 
delights which fill the minds of the highest angels with inmost 
joy. For the Word could only be given to and preserved by 
such a nation. The Psalmist tells us (Ixxvi. 10), “Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise Thee.” And the choice of the Jews, 
though made to yield to them the highest good of which they 
were capable, has been made also, by the good providence of 
God, the highest possible benefit to the whole race both here and 


in the abodes of eternity. 
EDWARD MADELEY. 


MEANING OF “SPARTA.” 


TRANSLATORS, and those accustomed to read Swedenborg in 
the original, are occasionally, though not often, perplexed by 
meeting with a word that is not to be found in any Latin lexicon. 
Such a word is sparta, in the sense of some measure, part, or por- 
tion of athing. The only Sfaréa that appears in the lexicons is 
the name of the celebrated ancient capital of Laconia. The first 
supposition of the reader naturally is, that the word, as it now and 
then appears in the Writings, must be a misprint of some other 
word. It is so nearly like sforta that the change of a single letter, 
putting a lower-case a for 0, would make the one word into the 
other. But that it is not such an error of the printer, but was so 
written by the author, is plainly shown by the fact that the word 
in its accusative plural, sfarfas, is found very clearly written in 
the photo. MS. of the Afocalypsis Explicata, n. 1084. It also 
appears, earlier, in some of the author’s scientific works. Thus 
in the Regnum Animale, Part I., n. 268, we find, Primum omnium, 
seu chylificationis sparta, etc. Again in Part III., n. 527, /bid., we 
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read that, Species universales, seu genera superiora, sensus tactus 
sunt tres, quarum unicuigque suae regiones et spartae in corpore 
animato addicatae sunt. 

Again, the photo. MS. of Continuatio . . . de Sapientia, xi. 
4, 5, shows that the author there plainly wrote sfartas, which 
the editor of the printed edition (1884) changed to sforfas. 
Likewise, in the MS. of the little work, De Charitate, several 
times we find sfartae and spartas changed, in the published edi- 
tion (pp. 34, 42), to sfortae and sportas. Spartas appears also in 
De Amore Conjugiali, n. 210,in Vera Christiana Religio, n. 459, 
De Divina Providentia, n. 83, and sparta in De Coelo et Inferno, 
n. 392. In other instances we find sforfa in the same or a similar 
sense, apparently, as in the quotation from Marr. xv. 37, and 
MakkK viii. 8 in Apocalypsis Explicata, n. 257 ; and in Apocalypsis — 
Explicata, n. 933, and Vera Christiana Religio, n. 154. 

The probability seems to be that Swedenborg, conscious of 
the real or supposed etymology of the word, sometimes, perhaps 
inadvertently, followed the root spelling of the parent term, in- | 
stead of using its acquired orthographic form. The etymology 
of sparta does not appear even now to be positively established. 
Forcellini suggests its derivation from sfar‘um, which appears to 
be probable. This word—the Latin name of the fibrous plant 
now known as ¢sfarto — had come to mean also the ropes, cords, 
mats, nets, baskets, etc., that were made from it. Forcellini de- 
fines sforta to be, “a basket, pannier —a vessel of whatever 
kind, as a small wine or fruit basket — made of osier or rushes 
or sparto (esparto) or other finer material, for various uses,”’ etc. 
And Du Cange says that, “ Among other products or handiworks 
of the ancient monks there is frequent mention of sforta (bas- 
kets), which they wove of osier or rushes or sfarto (esparto) or of 
some other material, by the sale of which they procured food and 
other necessaries.” 

It is not difficult to see that one conscious of the historic rela- 
tion of the term sfortfa, and so much in the spirit and so free in 
the use of the Latin language as Swedenborg was, might either 
purposely coin such a word as sfarta, or inadvertently fall into 
the occasional use of it. The fact that he sometimes uses one 
form and sometimes the other seems rather to imply the latter. 

But with Swedenborg— whether or not in other usage of his 
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time —the term sfortum or sparta acquired also, with varying 
latitude, a still more extended meaning. In the quotation from 
Matt. xv. 37 (Apocalypsis Explicata, n. 257), above referred to, 
it was “ basket ;” but in the first quotation above from Regnum 
Animale, Wilkinson translates the term, which is here plural, by 
“departments,” and in the second quotation by the nearly 
synonymous word, “provinces,” and these words appear un- 
doubtedly to give the true sense; in the passage in Continuatio 
. . . de Sapientia referred to, it is, in the plural, “donations,” 
and in the current translation is less exactly rendered by “ sup- 
port;” in De Charitate, p. 34, it is “ province” or “sphere of 
duty ;” and so in De Coelo et Inferno, n. 392 ; but on p. 42 of De 
Charitate it is “ donations ” again, or “gifts;” in the passage De 
Amore Conjugiali, n. 210, it is “contributions” or “tribute ;” in 
the old Boston translation it is here rendered by “ portions;” 
and Le Boys des Guays, in his French translation, says, less defi- 
nitely, gue/gue chose (something); in Vera Christiana Religio, 
n. 154, it is in the sense of “a measure” or “ portion,’’ while in 
Lbid, n. 459, it is again “donations” or “gifts,” and it is the 
same in Afocalypsis Explicata, n. 933, and De Divina Providentia, 
n. 83. Thus sfortum or sparta come to signify not only the con- 
taining vessel, but the portion or contents in the vessel ; and, by 
still further extension, a part, division, province, or department 
of a larger whole. 

Apart from its historic interest, the growth and various usage 
of this term appears, incidentally, to show — as do innumerable 
other words used by Swedenborg — that the idea which has been, 
and perhaps still is entertained by some, that it is desirable to 
fix upon some one word by which always to translate each of 
Swedenborg’s Latin terms, is impracticable and undesirable. In 
fact, with the exception of what may be called his technical and 
his distinctively philosophical terms and phrases, Swedenborg 
gave himself about as much freedom in the use of words as most 
writers do. And to translate him truly and clearly, his words 
must always be taken in the exact sense in which he uses them, 
whatever variety of terms may be necessary to give the exact 


sense just expression. 
S. M. W. 
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SWEDENBORG’S LETTER IN ENGLISH. 


In the Wew-/erusalem Magazine of November, 1883, some ac- 
count was given of a letter in English, which Swedenborg wrote 
from Stockholm to his publisher in London, John Lewis, in order 
to call his attention to several printer’s errors, which had been 
found in the works which had been printed in London, in 1758, 
namely “* Heaven and Hell,” “ Last Judgement,” “‘ New Jerusa- 
lem and its Heavenly Doctrine,” “ Earths in the Universe,” and 
“White Horse mentioned in the Apocalypse.” Of course it was 
not the letter that was sent which had been found by Dr. R. L. 
Tafel, but the rough draught of it, showing some fourteen words 
erased in the improvement of it, and some six inserted above 
the line. From a photolithographic reproduction of the first 
draught in the hands of the Rev. S. H. Worcester, of Bridge- 
water, Mass., a copy was printed in the Magazine as above 
stated. This copy, however, appears to be not quite correct. 

During a recent discussion which has taken place in Morning 
Light, between the Rev. J. J. G. Hyde; of London, and the Rev. 
Alfred Acton, of this country, this letter has come up as a sort 
of test of Mr. Hyde’s accuracy, which Mr. Acton calls in ques- 
tion by quoting Mr. Worcester’s reading of this little letter as 
different from, and probably more accurate than Mr. Hyde’s 
(M. L., March 22, 1902). We suppose Mr. Acton took the letter 
from the prefaces of Mr. Worcester’s editions of “Heaven and 
Hell” and “New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine” in 
Latin, and did not have the photolithographic copy before him. - 
Thus he was not quite sure of his ground in judging Mr. Hyde’s 
reading. We have been able to see again the Worcester copy, 
and we think that a still more accurate reading is possible than 
was printed by either Mr. Hyde or Mr. Worcester, whom Mr. 
Acton follows. We therefore give it in comparison. 


Mr. Hype’s READING. 


Mr. Lewis, in Paternoster Row, near Ch 

I have read over the 5 treatises latest printed, and found some words 
therein to be amended, plaise, to print them in your print, et put them at the 
traitise to which te belong, pray let Mast: Joh. Marchant correct them, that 
they may be correctly printed: 1000 of each are to be printed. 
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Mr. WorcESTER’S READING. 


Mr. Lewis, in Paternoster Row, near Cheapside. 

I have read over the five treatises lately printed, and found some errours 
therein to be mended. Please to print them, . . . and put them to the trea- 
tises to which they belong. Please let Mr. John Marchant correct them, that 
they may be correctly printed ; 1000 of each are to be printed. 


To these we add our own reading, which we have endeavored 
to make exactly correct : — 

Mr. Lewis in Paternoster Row near Cheapside 

I have read over the § traitises lately printed, and found some words 
therein to be mended, plaise, to printe them in your printe, et put them at the 
traitises to which te belong, pray let Mast. Joh Marchant correct them, that 
they may be correctly printed, 1000 of each are to be printed. 


This shows Mr. Hyde to have been more exact than Mr. 
Worcester in “5 traitises,” but not so exact in “latest,” more 
exact again in “ words,” not so correct in “amended” and more 
correct in “ plaise,” “et,” and “te,” in “ Mast” and “Joh.” Mr. 
Worcester evidently smoothed over some defects, and printed the 
letter more as he supposed the final copy to have read. We 
think that “printe’”’ was written, and have shown the lack of 
punctuation at the beginning. The copy shows that Swedenborg 
wrote “newly,” and then changed it to “lately”; that he wrote 
“errores”’ twice, and added “typo,’”’ but then crossed out these 
and wrote “words”; that his ¢¢ (Latin for “and’’) was not cor- 
rected; that he followed this with two erased words; that after 
“ traitises ” he wrote “with,” and erased it; that he wrote “be- 
longed,” and erased this for “‘ belong ;” and that he first wrote at 
the end “ and another 1000 are to be printed of each,” and then 
changed it to “‘1o00 of each are to be printed.” Thus he la- 
bored with an unfamiliar language, and still made himself fully 
understood, but left to us the evidence of the effort required. 

It is evident how difficult it is to transcribe correctly even a 
small manuscript, and how great must have been the toil of such 
men as Hindmarsh, Tafel, and Worcester, who transcribed vol- 
umes of it. 

Of John Marchant very little is known. John Lewis was a 
well-known printer and publisher. We have his advertisement 
of the “ Arcana,” and therein he states that the second volume 
was issued in numbers, both in Latin and English. John Mar- 
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chant was employed to do the translating, and Mr. Hindmarsh 
states, in his “ Rise and Progress of the New Church,” page 6, 
that “Mr. John Marchant was a literary gentleman of good char- 
acter,” and translated “at the express desire of the author him- 
self who remunerated him for his trouble.” Thus Swedenborg 
naturally wrote to Lewis about the errors, and asked him to let 
Marchant carry through the corrections. Swedenborg was at 
home in 1757, went to London and published the five books 
above named in 1758, and returned to Sweden in 1759, being at 
Gottenburg on his way to Stockholm July 19, 1759, when the 
great fire took place at Stockholm, which led to his announce- 
ment of it, and to the interest of Kant and others in the phe- 
nomenon. 
T. F. W. 


THE REVELATION XI. EXPERIENCE. 


THE question is asked how a certain experience described by 
Swedenborg could be spoken of as having occurred both when 
he was writing the “ Apocalypse Explained,” about the year 1757, 
and when he was writing the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” about 176s. 
We do not understand that he did speak in the manner implied 
by this question, as a careful reading of the two passages will 
show. 

The first passage occurs in “Apocalypse Explained,” 653, in 
the explanation of the words, “ which is spiritually called Sodom 
and Egypt,” Rev. xi. 8. Nearthe end of that explanation we 
read : — 


It has been told me from heaven that all the evils and falsities owing forth 
from the love of self are meant by Sodom and Gomorrah ; for when they per- 
ish who are in the evils from that love, which takes place in the day of the last 
judgment, it appeared as if sulphur and fire rained down from heaven. This 
also was made visible to me. That it will be so in the day of the last judg- 
ment is foretold also by the Lord in LuKE xvii. 28-30. 


This mention of what was seen in fulfilment of the passage in 
Luke, that “fire and brimstone would rain down from heaven 
and destroy them all,” is made as indicating an actual observa- 
tion, and very probably that experience occurred at the time of 
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writing, when the mind was occupied with that part of the Reve- 
lation. 

The other mention is found in “‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” 531, 
which is a relation subjoined to the eleventh chapter, and tells 
much more fully what took place in the city “ spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt.” To this the words are added : — 

In truth this happened to me when this chapter of the Apocalypse was 
being explained. 

The relation is repeated in “ Brief Exposition,” 114, and in 
“True Christian Religion,” 567, andthe same statement is made. 

It is true that “Apocalypse Revealed ’”’ was written about the 
year 176s, but is it necessary to understand that the extract from 
“ Apocalypse Revealed,” 531, refers to an experience of 176s, 
rather than to the one already named in “ Apocalypse Explained,” 
653, and written of in the year 1757? Thereis no such necessity, 
and there is every reason to suppose that Swedenborg, in ‘“‘ Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,” 531, is only giving a fuller statement of what 
he had experienced in 1757 and had briefly mentioned in “‘ Apoc- 
alypse Explained,” 653. There can be no doubt that the down- 
fall of the imaginary heavens took place in 1757, once, and but 
once. Therefore we refer “‘ Apocalypse Revealed,” 531, back to 
1757, and to the first mention in “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 653. 

Moreover, in the “ Last Judgment,” 61, we find a full account 
of the termination of the false Babylon in the spiritual world, and 
it is written there : — 

But what has now been said is a small part of all that I saw. More will be 
told in the Explanation of the Apocalypse. These acts were done and com- 
pleted in the year 1757. 

Again, in the “ Continuation concerning the Last Judgment,” 
we find in 27 to 29 an account of the destruction of the false 
heavens, concluding with the words : — 


This was their destruction, described in general; the particulars which I 
saw are more than can be described here. 


We may also go back to the private record made in the “ Diary,” 
and find the first account afterwards introduced into the books. 
This passage in the “ Diary "has no number and no date, but it 
may be seen on page 210 of Dr. Tafel’s edition, Diarium Ma/jus, 
Pars L1l., Volumen 2: — 
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THe Two PROPHETS OF APOCALYPSE XI. 


A marked change has taken place in the spiritual world. Those who were 
in faith alone were mostly gathered both above and beside and below me, 
and power to flow into my brain was given them. From this I became so 
affected that I could not raise my head, and this for three and a half days; 
and to those who were in the city which they called Jerusalem, I appeared as 
if dead in the street. They.looked, they rejoiced, but afterward that city and 
all who were of that faith alone were separated and sent to their own places. 


Here then are all these records agreeing perfectly, and all are 
of one event of the year 1757. Such an event was likely to be 
referred to again and again, but no repetition of the actual expe- 
rience would be implied. 

T. F. W. 


AN EMENDATION IN “CORONIS,” 58. 


THE attention of those interested in Swedenborg’s text is 
called to “ Coronis,” 58, in which a friend has found what seems 
to be a typographical error. The paragraph is short, and reads 
_ in part as follows : — 

Status consummationis Ecclesiae Israeliticae describitur tam in Verbi his- 
toricis quam in ejus propheticis: in Verbi propheticis per enormia facta regum 
primum Israelitarum, et postea Judaeorum; per quos et sub quibus terra 
dicitur profanata ; sed recensere illa non interest, quia nota sunt; duntaxta 
adducentur loca ex propheticis ubi agitur de consummatione et devastatione 
istius Ecclesiae. 


This reads in English : — 


The state of consummation of the Israelitish Church is described in both 
the historical and the prophetical parts of the Word: in the prophetical parts 
by the heinous deeds of the kings, first of the Israelites and then of the 
Jews; by whom and under whom the earth is said to have been profaned. | 
But it is not important to recount them because they are known; only the 
passages from the prophetical parts will be cited, in which the consummation 
and devastation of that church are treated of. 


In these words it will be noticed that Swedenborg speaks of 
places throughout the Word in which this subject appears, and 
says that the prophets tell the crimes of the kings, but these he 
will not dwell upon because they are well understood. He will 
therefore turn to the prophets and give some quotations. Now 
the deeds of the kings are referred to in the prophets, but are 
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fully told in the historical Book of Kings, where we read of 
Jeroboam and other lawless kings of Israel, and of the later but 
equally impious kings of Judah. When we read that their deeds 
are not to be told, but that the prophets will be drawn upon, is 
there not an antithesis in the paragraph which is now lost sight 
of? But if we change the second fropheticis to historicis, then we 
read that the histories tell of the kings, but need not be dwelt 
upon, but that passages from the prophets will be given. This 
would make the paragraph consistent with the facts of Scripture 
' content, and would make it first speak of both parts of the Word, 
then of the first and then of the second part. 

We know that the copying of Swedenborg’s manuscript was 
very imperfectly done; may it not be that in the copying or in 
the printing of the first edition propheticis was read where Aiséor- 
icis was intended ? 


T. F. W. 


DID SWEDENBORG TRANSLATE HIS TEXT OF 
THE WORD? 


In our last issue an article from the pen of the Rev. L. H. 
Tafel was printed, under the title ‘‘ Swedenborg’s Latin Text of 
the Word,” in which he took a view of the subject different from 
the one which had been presented by the Rev. J. J. G. Hyde, in 
the Vew-Church Magazine (London). It is not strange that Mr. 
Hyde should have sent us a somewhat extended reply to Mr. 
Tafel, with the remark, “A stronger reply might have been 
written, but I have no desire except to further the study in 
question.” 

It seems to our editorial board unadvisable to have this 
friendly controversy go on, because of the long intervals between 
our issues, and because few of our readers would seek to follow 
it intelligently. We therefore state in summary that Mr. Hyde 
reviews his original four articles, and then urges against Mr. 
Tafel that Swedenborg quoted Gen. xlix. 26 in “ Apocalypse 
Explained,” n. 163, without reference to the Hebrew (hence 
what was said of /ecfus), that Gen. iv. 22 is to the same effect, 
and that Mr, Tafel’s method of counting words as of Sweden- 
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borg’s choice, or Montano’s, or Schmidt’s, is not approved for 
reasons given. Mr. Hyde disclaims any intention to force his 
point against reason, and closes his communication by saying : — 

Whether this be so or not, we may now be getting a little nearer to a desir- 
able solution of the question respecting Swedenborg’s relation to the trans- 


lation of the Divine Word, as quoted in his Writings, and whatever theory 
may ultimately prove to cover the facts, the writer will be equally grateful. 


PHOTOTYPING THE MANUSCRIPTS. 


WE note with great pleasure that the Vew-Church Magasine 
(London), for June of the present year, has a full account from 
the pen of Mr. Charles Higham, of the work now being done to 
reproduce the manuscript of the Afemoradilia—“ Diary.” His 
account shows close acquaintance with the work, and the reports 
made annually by the Committee in charge. He points out that 
the cost of the first volume, now completed, has been about 
$2,500, of which England has contributed but $500, and he con- 
cludes by saying:— — 


Now that the first volume has appeared, and the ultimate completion of the 
work has been thus effectively guaranteed, it would seem to be desirable that 
the recommendation minuted by the Conference in 1892 should be adopted, 
and “the Church be invited to provide such further funds as may be neces- 
sary for the completion of the work.” Or, should the funds of the Sweden- 
borg Society — replenished so largely of late — be devoted to “ printing, pub- 
lishing, and circulating” this important work of Swedenborg in this unique 
form? 

When the former series of photographic reproductions of Swedenborg’s 
manuscripts was projected, and throughout the progress of the work, En- 
gland and America cooperated, sharing equally the cost and the copies. Why 
should not a like course be taken now? Why should not England's half- 
share of the cost be completed by the collection of subscriptions and prom- 
ises (or the sale of copies) to the amount of £650? Surely the importance 
of the work is recognized as vividly on the one shore of the Atlantic as on 
the other! Can it be believed that the English New-Churchmen of to-day 
are less solicitous for the preservation of Swedenborg’s ifsissima verda than 
they, or their progenitors, were thirty-two years ago? 

T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Sprrituat Diary.* 


THE completion of an English translation of what is known as 
“The Spiritual Diary” will be most warmly welcomed by all intel- 
ligent readers of Swedenborg. It is now nineteen years since 
the issue of the first volume of the work, and the present volume 
comes after a period of thirteen years between it and its imme- 
diate predecessor. The translator explains the cause of this long 


_ delay as due “solely to the great amount of other and immedi- 


ately pressing work during the whole of the time,” and to a “ grad- 
ual but continuous falling off in health, and consequently in work- - 
ing power, for several years.” The five volumnes now before us 
represent the work of three translators, the Rev. J. H. Smithson, 
Professor George Bush, and the Rev. James F. Buss. While the 
name of Professor Bush stands on the title page of the first vol- 
ume in connection with that of Mr. Smithson, we understand 
from other sources that the original work upon that volume was 
done wholly by the latter. We conclude that Professor Bush’s 
version of the remainder was used as a basis for the translator’s 
work up to No. 5402, when Mr. Buss decided that better results 
would be achieved by cutting loose from it ‘as a basis of opera- 
tions and working independently.” The latter part of Vol. IV. 
and all of Vol. V. is thus wholly the work of Mr. Buss, although 
he continued to consult Bush “ whenever he became conscious of 
the desirableness of another opinion as to Swedenborg’s meaning.” 

Of all the valuable and interesting features of the volume be- 
fore us it will be quite impossible to speak, nor do we deem it 
very needful to do so, as the entire work is likely to have a wide 
circulation among thoughtful New-Church students. The early 
part of the volume contains the luminous records made by Swe- 


. © The Spiritual Diary of Emanuel Swedenborg. Being the record during 


twenty years of his spiritual experience. Translated by the Rev. James F. 
Buss. In five volumes. Vol. V., Nos. 5660 tothe end, and index to the whole 
work. London: James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 1902. Price, $2.50. 
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denborg at the time of the last judgment, which were described in 
the preface of the first volume as affording ‘a variety of original 
matter.” In connection with No. 5946, which treats of “ The 
Africans,” we have the fac simile of a rough outline map of Africa, 
designed by Swedenborg, to show where “ the best ones ”’ of that 
country live, beside which is placed a neat and distinct “ inter- 
pretation” of this map, drawn by Mr. A. H. Searle after careful 
study of the original. The translator also furnishes a consider- 
able number of really helpful foot-notes, giving information about 
persons and things, and citing other passages which throw addi- 
tional light upon the subject immediately under consideration. 
For the translation of paragraphs which, in the original, were writ- 
ten in Swedish, he acknowledges his indebtedness to the Rev. 
Albert Bjoérck, whose rendering he carefully collated with that of 
” the Rev. C. Th. Odhner as given in “The Swedenborg Concor- 
dance.” A full and well-arranged index of the whole work occu- 
pies more than one-third of this final volume. 

We desire to call especial attention, also, to the present trans- 
lator’s preface, a portion of which takes the character of a brief 
but very excellent introduction to the complete work. First, he 
speaks of the nature of these records, or, as Swedenborg himself 
designates them, memorabilia, “things worth remembering,” 
and of their use to the New-Church student; and second, of the | 
“stray utterances’’ in the work which have seemed to some to 
“countenance the notion of the final salvation of all.” These 
“ stray utterances” are examined with care, and viewed in the 
light of other passages relating to the same subjects, with the re- 
sult of showing quite conclusively that they contain nothing out 
of harmony with the abundant teachings we have elsewhere, re- 
specting the ultimate condition of the confirmed evil. 

With grateful appreciation of the painstaking and intelligent 
labor of the translator in bringing this important work to a suc- 
cessful close and making its contents available to the English 
reader, we are glad to quote the following judicious characteriza- 
_tion of the work itself with which he concludes his preface ;: — 


Properly used, the ‘‘ Spiritual Diary” is a perfect mine of invaluable infor- 
mation regarding the facts, conditions, and laws of the life after death to which 
we are all hastening; it makes possible an intelligent idea of the Divine pro- 
cesses by which the “ human inatrument” of the Second Advent of the Lord 
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was prepared and equipped for his mighty task; it places within our reach a 
fuller and clearer comprehension of some of the profounder doctrines of the 
Church than we could have without its abundant detail and flashing light; and 
it is frequently illuminative, in a very high degree, of some of the obscurer 
utterances of the letter of the Word of the Lord. 


THe Works OF CHARITY.* 


In a very neat and inviting volume, corresponding in form, 
size, and cover with the little book of “ Prayers,” by the same 
author, we have here five brief sermons on Marr. xxv. 34-36, en- 
titled, respectively, ‘‘ Feeding the Hungry,” “ Giving Drink to the 
Thirsty,” “ Hospitality to the Stranger,”’ “ Clothing the Naked,” 
“ Visiting the Sick,” “‘ Going to Those in Prison.” Like all of Mr. 
Worcester’s discourses they are comprehensive, clear, and emi- 
nently practical. Every point is treated from the inside, but in a 
way that is likely to reach and fix the attention even of those who 
are accustomed to view things from the outside. As an excellent 
illustration of this we cite the following paragraph from the ser- 
mon on “ Going to those in Prison ”’ : — 


Our own forefathers were bound by many a prejudice, and many a stern 
and untrue dogma. Innocent amusements, as music and dancing, games and 
plays, were wickedness in their eyes. Children who died too young to be in- 
structed and to believe, were, they believed, in hell. So also all the heathen 
to whom the gospel never came. And even Christians who worshipped with a 
different ceremonial, and subscribed to a different form of creed from theirs, 
were scarcely better than children of the devil. And yet the very persons whose 
range of affection was thus circumscribed, loved truth and uprightness; they 
were industrious, and did many kind and self-denying works. Imagine those who 
were most kindly disposed among them to be instructed as when the Lord 
taught in His lifeamong men. Imagine His partaking of harmless amusements 
before them and showing their innocence; His teaching that of such as little 
children is the kingdom of heaven, and that when they die they are taken into 
heaven, instructed by angel mothers, and trained to become angels; His point- 
ing out the innocent, childlike states of many simple nations among the heathen, 
and their fitness to become angels like that of little children; His acceptance 
also of whatever is true in any Christian creed, and patient winnowing out of 
falsity. To really just and kind hearts following Him in such teaching, there 
would have come a great and joyous expansion of life, a great deliverance of 
happy affections set free to love and enjoy a good life which before had been 
forbidden them. 


* The Works of Charity. JoHN WORCESTER. Boston: Massachusetts 
New-Church Union. 1901. Price, Twenty-Five Cents. 
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We understand that these discourses are now published for 
the first time. We trust that others may follow. Every public 
utterance of Mr. Worcester was the result of deep study and 
interior thought and has permanent value. 


SWEDENBORG’S ONTOLOGY.* 


In a very neat pamphlet we have here the second edition of 
the little unfinished treatise written by Swedenborg in 1742 asa 
part of his great study of the soul. Professor Cabell, of Ur- 
bana, first transcribed the manuscript, translated it, and published 
it in 1880. The new interest in the scientific and philosophical 
works of Swedenborg has called for a new edition, because the 
first is out of print and because it could be somewhat improved 
by further research in the works of others. For Baron, Dupleix, 
and Wolff are extensively quoted, and what is added is a criti- 
cism and extension of their thought. The subjects of the brief 
chapters are “Form,” “Figure,” “Organ,” “ State,” “Substance,” 
“Matter,” “Extent,” “Body,” “Essence,” “ Attribute,” “ Predi- 
cate,” “Subject,” Affection,” “ Accidents,” “Contingents,” and 
“Modes.” Nothing is said which is not more clearly put in later 
works; but as a step in the progress of a studious mind, all is 
significant. 

The preface gives a full history of the work itself and its edi- 
tions. There are also biographical notes, translator’s notes, and 
anindex. All is well done, and we hope that as high a standard 
of editorship can be maintained in the publication of other like 
works. 


A New IntTropuctory Work. f 


In a comely volume, we have here brought together the twelve 
monthly books published by the London Swedenborg Society, 
as a special new-century effort to bring the writings of Sweden- 
* Ontology, or The Signification of Philosophical Terms. By EMANUEL Swe- 

DENBORG. Translated and edited by Alfred Action, Professor of Theology 

in the Academy of the New Church. Boston: Massachusetts New-Church 

Union, 1901. pp. 59. 50 cents. 

t Foundation Truths of the Christian Religion. Selected from the Theologi- 
cal Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. London: Swedenborg Society, 

1 Bloomsbury Street. 1got. 
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borg to the attention of the general public. As first issued in 
attractive pamphlet form, each number consisting of thirty-two 
pages, the set was offered gratis and post free to clergymen 
and ministers of all denominations, students for the ministry, 
missionaries, lay preachers, Bible readers, and Sunday-school 
teachers, throughout the United kingdom. To others they were 
furnished in considerable quantities for distribution at sixpence 
a set. 

As now combined in one cover the twelve parts make a very 
attractive and comprehensive introductory work, which can be 
used indefinitely to further the purpose had in view at the out- 
set. The following is the interesting table of contents, each 
subject occupying one issue in the original publication. ‘ God,” 
“The Incarnation,” “ Redemption,” ‘The Sacred Scripture,” 
“The Divine Providence,” “ Charity, or Love to the Neighbor,” 
“Faith and Life,” “Death and Resurrection,” “The Intermedi- 
ate State and Judgment,” “Heaven,” “Hell,” ‘‘The Second 
Coming of the Lord.” Nearly all the works of Swedenborg 
have been brought into requisition in making the selections, and 
these are of a character to set forth the subjects treated in clear 
and striking light. In many instances fitting passages from the 
Word are added to the text. The titles of the extracts not only. 
introduce them but appear as running head-lines throughout the . 
work, suggesting everywhere the inviting contents, and the whole 
is printed in large, clear, open type. Indeed, we can hardly con- 
ceive of a compilation better suited to meet and interest those 
who are in states of open-mindedness to the truths of the New 


Church. 


DEAFNESS AND CHEERFULNESS. * 


Tuis is a book that can be read with profit, not merely by the 
deaf but by all who come in contact with them. In other words 
it is a book that addresses itself to the entire community, for 
the deaf are always with us, and with us all. Mr. Jackson writes 
from long experience of this infirmity, and he leaves no aspect 
of his subject untouched. He shows graphically what deafness 
* Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. Author of “ James 

Martineau: A Biography and Study.” Boston: Little, Brown, & Company. 

1901. Price, $1.00, net. 
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means to one afflicted with it, and what it should mean to those 
who have to deal with the deaf. Here, for example, is a bit of 
practical suggestion which it is well to pass on : — 


It is not difficult to tell in what manner to address a deaf man so as to 
bear in upon him the thing that is said with the least discomfort to him. .. . 
There is an every-day occurrence, which very happily illustrates. A man ap- 
proaches a telephone with intent to speak with one who is five hundred miles 
away. He first draws the attention of the one with whom he will speak, and 
then with little more than average voice, but with instinctive care as to clear- 
ness of tone and distinctness of utterance, speeds his message. I often 
wish that people at the distance of five feet would treat me in like manner: 
first draw my attention, then with slightly elevated voice, but with clearness 
of tone and distinctness of articulation, address me... . 

Yet persons will lay hand on my shoulder, and shout into my ear or trum- 
pet as if ambitious to be Stentor, and practising at short range. Against 
such treatment, pleading for any fellow sufferers as for myself, I remonstrate ; 
very rarely is it necessary, and for most obvious reasons it is unwise. 


The breadth and practical character of the work may appear 
from the titles of its several chapters, which — after “A Prefa- 
tory Word”’—are as follows: “Unconscious Deafness,” “ Early 
Experience of Deafness,” “Social Afflictions,” “ Business Em- 
barrassments,” “The Pathos of Deafness,” “ Helps and Conso- 
lations of Deafness,” “ Higher Consolations.” In the chapter 
on the “Helps and Consolations of Deafness,” after speaking 
of the extreme sensitiveness of the deaf, and quoting Harriet 
Martineau, who writing of her early experience of deafness, 
says, “nine tenths of my miseries arose from false shame,” he 
goes on to speak thus of the ear-trumpet : — 


The use of this does certainly in a way advertise deafness; yet still, friend, 
you are no deafer because you have it, only much easier to approach. In de- 
clining such an aid, it looks as though sensitiveness were verging close on 
foolishness. I was at first unwilling to take a trumpet, though mainly from 
suspicion that by relying upon it my hearing would be stil] further impaired. 
At length, however, I took one, and at once found the way of life so much 
easier that it became perfectly evident to me that it must be helpful to hear- 
ing rather than injurious. . . . Close listening, as all deaf men know, is very 
wearisome, if prolonged; and that aural weakness tends to aggravate deaf- 
ness any aurist will tell you. .. . 

Another comfort I found in it. Before I took it, others must make an 
effort to converse with me. With the trumpet at my ear their labors were 
lessened, and so my happiness promoted. .. . Take a trumpet, fellow suf- 
ferer, by all means. 
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With this exhortation, however, he couples a word of caution, 
which it may be well to repeat : — 


Many, having determined to take a trumpet, will go to a shop where aural 
instruments are sold, and try one after another till they come upon the one 
that seems best to suit them. This is unwise, for the simple and obvious 
reason that, while probably all trumpets are acoustically good, many are 
aurally bad. They help to hear, but they impair the hearing. . . . In this 
matter seek the advice of an aurist, and abide by his counsel. 


He also urges all who can do so to “make the eyes take the 
place of the ears’ — to learn and practise the art of lip-reading. 
We are glad to note the following about attending church: — 


It is one of the pleasures which I am unwilling to deny myself. I have 
learned the wisdom, however, of taking my minister for granted; while he 
gives his message I pay no heed. For me is the worship, the atmosphere, 
and the fact that the God who seeth in secret, both heareth and speaketh in 
silence. 


In treating of “ Higher Consolations’’ Mr. Jackson will be 
found disappointing. He deals with his subject philosophically 
and suggestively, but hardly religiously, in the sense which the 
New Church gives to the term. He does assume that, — 


God is not another name for Fate, but calls before your mind a Wisdom, 
a Righteousness, and a Love, enchanting the universe and in immediate con- 
tact with you and all. : 


But he fails to recognize, with any degree of distinctness, that 
all the experiences of the natural life are but factors in the 
hands of a wise and loving Father, which, with our voluntary 
cooperation, are to be made effective in the upbuilding of a 
manhood or a womanhood that will stand forth in complete and 
abiding form when the scaffoldings of this world shall be taken 
away. 


THe UNITARIAN CHURCH. * 


Tuis very neat pamphlet is published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association for free distribution. Its announced purpose 


* The Unitarian Church: Its History and Characteristics. A Statement 
by the Rev. Joseph Hewry Crooxgr, D. D. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. Paper. pp. 64. 
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is “to give, briefly and clearly, information about the Unitarian 
Church, its history, its characteristic convictions, its achieve- 
ments, its hopes ” — and this purpose seems to us well fulfilled. 
A short preface by the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
Unitarian Association, written in a catholic spirit, serves as an 
introduction both to the author and to the little volume which 
he has prepared. 

We do not propose to enter into any criticism of the state- 
ment here made respecting the attitude of the Unitarian body, 
but we cannot forbear calling attention to the fact that in setting 
forth the Unitarian negations of the commonly held doctrines of 
Christianity, the author seems quite oblivious of the New-Church 
interpretations of those doctrines. In the view of these inter- 
pretations, such negations as we here find seem directed against 
what is hardly less than a travesty of Christian doctrine rather 
than Christian doctrine itself. The leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, including the Divinity of the Lord and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the trinity, the fall and redemption of man, regeneration, 
judgment, and future retribution, when regarded in the light of 
the New Church, so far from antagonizing the idea of “the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,” alone make 
that idea genuinely possible and rationally tenable. True pro- 
gression, as the Lord clearly shows us, does not consist in set- 
ting aside the law and the prophets, but in fulfilling them — that 
is, filling them full of an eternal life and meaning which always 
lay back of them and gave them their existence and their power. 
The outward world has become a new world by the revelation 
and application of new powers and forces, and yet it stands forth 
to view the same as in the past, and the essential laws and prin- 
ciples which govern its life and activities are seen to remain 
unchanged. And the like is true of the Church. It becomes 
new by the revelation and application of new and more interior 
apprehensions of truth. And yet the essential and familiar doc- 
trines of Christianity are not lost by such revelation, but they 
are lifted up and made to appear in a new and rational light, 
which only gives to them fresh and convincing power. 


a 
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ViEws.* 


CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE is very favorably known by his “ Life 
and Words of Christ,” a work of great research and the best 
spirit. With less power he has written “ Hours with the Bible,” 
in several volumes, and “The Holy Land and the Bible.” He 
now presents us, under the thin disguise of a vicar talking with a 
circle of friends, his views on the Bible, the state of the church, 
marriage, the clergy, war, the future life, and many other topics. 
It is a typical condition of mind which he shows, and he has a 
shrewd way of putting things. Like others he inveighs against 
theology : — 


Theology affects to treat of matters utterly and forever hidden in the im- 
penetrable darkness that on every side hems in our mental faculties, when 
turned on the spiritual world. . . Shall we formulate speculations as to such 
mysteries as the Trinity, in a jargon of metaphysics and ecclesiastical mouth- 
ing, and claim infallibility for unintelligible postulates and definitions? .. . 
Theology is not religion any more than a skeleton is a living man. 


Of course this antipathy to clear thinking is due to the reaction 
against irrational dogmas and is a necessary transition of view 
to most minds. So as to the spiritual world, the “ vicar” is very 
skeptical about, — 

Jacob, with his fancy that angels could get up to heaven by a ladder... 
the notions of the Bethlehem shepherds and of St. Luke about the heavenly 
vision of the birth of Christ. . . . 


There is a positive suggestion, however, which may mean a 
good deal : — 


The supersensual in the spiritual universe is clearly as conceivable as the 
supersensual in the material universe; and thus we Christians may have as 
good grounds for our belief in what we call a spiritual world as the philoso- 
phers have for denying it. ; 


Swedenborg is once mentioned, without disapproval, in con- 
nection with his knowledge while at Gottenburg of the fire in 
Stockholm, “attested by such men as Kant and Schlegel.” 

Luther is severely referred to in the remark that, “as soon as 
his name had become that of a sect, Lutheranism itself froze into 
a new Popery in the chilly air of decaying love.” . 

* The Vicar and His Friends. Reported by CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1901. 348 pp. 
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Dr. Geikie’s view of Christian history | is quite as correct 
throughout and he declares that, — 

Coleridge says that a dead dog ata distance smells like musk, and the 
Councils of the fourth century which formulated the summaries of religion 
that have ever since claimed to be infallible, have needed all the centuries 
since their day to lessen their inherent bad odor. Theologians then fought 
with all weapons, material and ghostly. 


Of ritual we read wise words : — 


Christ’s example proclaims that the day of ritual, as having any mora 
worth, is past, and that spiritual religion should take its place. . . 
Christianity has two rites, appointed by Jesus himself, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper; and as these were thought enough by him who knew best, I want no 


more. 

As to the future of Christianity the view very commonly now 
held is expressed that, — 

The Christianity of the future will politely push theologians aside, and 
apply itself to the carrying out of the practical side of religion, which it is 
admitted is orthodox. 

All this shows a good spirit, somewhat in despair as it con- 
templates the failures of the past, and only slightly hopeful of 
the future, but men like Dr. Geikie, while not actively seeking 
for further light breaking forth from the Divine Word, are not 
opposed to the light; and his is not a wrong attitude when he 
says, — 


For my part I read Scripture by the light of the Gospels. . . I take 
the words of Scripture as I find them, and wait patiently, if perchance I may 
be able to read glimpses of their meaning in the stronger light of eternity. 


Tue LITERARY Form.* 


Tue “ Temple Classics,” which began with the “ Temple Shake- 
speare,” have become justly popular through their convenient 
form and the refined beauty which characterizes their every fea- 
ture. The volume before us isthe first of a similar edition of the 
’ Bible in the classic King James version. The whole is to be 
comprised in twenty-four volumes: seventeen being given to the 
© The Temple Bible. The First Book of Moses called Genesis, Edited by 

A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL. D. London: J. M. Dent & Co. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Old Testament and seven to the New Testament, to which 
another will be added, entitled, “The Introduction to the Study 
of Scripture.” Each volume is to have a brief introduction, and 
the text is to be followed by concise notes. | 

In judging of a work of this kind it seems but fair that it should 
first be looked at from its own point of view. The publishers tell 
us that,— 

Their desire has been to present the greatest monument of our literature — 


the English Bible—to the public, free from doctrinal bias or denominational 
bent; in other words, as literature pure and simple. 


Regarding the initial volume as a type and pattern of those 
which are to follow, it would seem that the publishers are in a 
way to realize their desire. Preceding the introduction we have 
here a page of testimonies to the excellence of “ The Scriptures,” 
taken from Dryden, Goethe, Locke, Milton, Coleridge, Hegel, and 
Carlyle. 

The introduction deals with the antiquity of the Pentateuch ; 
the civilization of the ancient world; the authorship, purpose, 
theme, and character of the book of Genesis, together with the 
date of its composition and the source from which its materials 
were drawn; Abraham as a Babylonian, and Babylonian culture 
and libraries; and the Babylonian and the Egyptian element in 
the first book of the Bible. 

The notes, while they include considerable extracts from the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation and the Chaldean account of the 
deluge, are mostly brief and critical like the following upon the 
change of Abraham’s name : — 


The etymology of the form, Abraham, is obscure. The most probable ex- 
planation is Hommel’s, that it is due toa graphic variation of the name Abram. 


Thus the book of Genesis is treated and dealt with from be- 
ginning to end “as literature pure and simple.” The whole set- 
ting is a purely literary one, and the purpose in view is to 
encourage not only the reading of the Word as literature, but the 
constant thought of it as such. 

It may be better that the Bible should be read as literature, 
than that it should not be read at all. But this is only a choice 
between things undesirable. In the light of the New Church, the 
desirable is that the Bible should be read as the Word of the 
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Lord. And in this light the best form in which it can be pre- 
sented would seem to be that which is most promotive of its 
being so read. For critical study of the letter of the Word, we 
have commentaries in various and convenient shapes. But for 
constant and helpful reading it seems to us better that the sacred 
volume should stand alone, shining in its own clear light. It 
should “receive not testimony from man.” Its best form for 
constant use is not that which fastens it to the earth and asso- 
ciates it with mere human productions, but that which permits it 
to be seen and recognized as the Word of the Lord, inbreathed 
with His spirit and life. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 


This is not a new book but we have been requested to review 
it, perhaps because it is a remarkably good statement of what 
the higher criticism is in its best forms, of the reasons for its 
existence, and of what it is trying todo. It does not attempt to 
go into a consideration of the methods of the critics, nor to show 
what has thus far been accomplished. It would now be out of 
date if it did. 

But it aims to allay fears, and points out the gains to be ex- 
pected, namely: in ‘ruth to take the place of dogma; in a feel- 
ing of security, in a belief which has been tested by knowledge 
and reason; and in rea/ity, because the Bible is made a living 
book instead of a storehouse of abstract propositions. 

From this the author sees a change coming in the use of the 
Bible. Hitherto its use has been as a basis of creeds and a 
source of texts for personal stimulus and comfort; but now an 
added use will be found in certain great ruling principles of 
practical life, applied on a larger scale, as, for instance, the 
Fatherhood of God, his Holiness, and his Loving Kindness, and 
the privileges and obligations of covenant relations with Him. 

In conclusion Dr. Sanday says : — 


We have played too long upon the surface of things: but the time is com- 
ing, I believe — thanks to that movement which has filled some with a natural 


* The Oracles of God. By W. Sanpay, M.A.,D.D.,LL.D. Fifth Edi- 
tion. London: Longmans, Green, andCo. 1894. 
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but mistaken alarm — when we shall be so possessed with these great truths — 
ourselves, that we shall be able to convey more of their greatness to others. 


(p. 88.) 


In the chapters on “ The Human and Divine Elements in 
Bible Formation,” the author reaches the New-Church view of 
the external evidences of what is the Word, but he seems to 
catch no glimpse of the internal and conclusive evidence, which 
can be found only by a knowledge of the correspondence of 
-matural things with spiritual. He therefore is unable to see 
clearly what constitutes an inspired book, although he picks out 
successfully the inspired passages uttered by the prophets. He 
says : — 

It seems to me that the clearest and simplest and most direct proof — apart 
from the verification supplied to it by history — is to be found in the account 
which the sacred writers give us of themselves. The prophets have left us 
very clear statements of the relation in which they stood to the Almighty. . . . 
The Call of Mosesis afamiliar story. . . . He was feeding his flock when 
a remarkable sight arrested his attention. The organ of vision may have been 
the eye of the spirit and not the bodily eye. To the men whose writing has 
come down to us in the Bible, the things of the spirit were so near and so 
intensely realized, and their way of expressing themselves is so simple. . . that 
they were not careful to distinguish between the two. .. . An awful voice— 
again as we may think heard by the spirit and not by the bodily sense — 
comes to him and delivers to him at once a revelation and a commission. 


(pp. 48, 49.) 


If Dr. Sanday were to follow up this line of study he would 
find, as Swedenborg has stated, that “most things in the Word 
were taken from appearances in the spiritual world, and retain 
the same significance as they have there” (Apocalypse Ex- 
plained, 594). But he does not seem to have noticed this great 
fact in such a way as to apply it to the discovery of a continuous 
spiritual meaning within the literal meaning, which distinguishes 
the inspired books from those which are merely human. Never- 
theless it is interesting to note his candid acceptance of a spiri- 
tual body, with spiritual eyes and ears open to the sights and 
sounds of the spiritual world, as an explanation of the gift of 
prophecy and a means of receiving Divine Revelation. 

In this book he confines his attention to the Old Testament 
scriptures. An interesting chapter on the “ Special Value of the 
Old Testament Scriptures at the Present Time” is added, in 
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which he declares that “the full rediscovering and the full appro- 
priating of the Old Testament are the special problem of our own 
day.” But he does not know that this can be done, and is being 
done, only in the light of the spiritual meaning revealed within 
the letter by means of the Lord’s servant, Emanuel Swedenborg. 
We must look to the Lord more than to the higher criticism for 
this. 
There is a useful Appendix on the Date of the Psalter. 


PsYCHOLOGY OF NATIONS.* 


IN an attractive volume Mr. Kip, whose name will be recog- 
nized by our readers as that of one who is much interested in 
correspondences and also in the development of history, con- 
siders the nations and what they stand for. He expresses his 
purpose in a modest Introduction in which he says : — 

While many of the theories advanced in these pages may seem novel, and 
even strange, if they agree with all the important facts in the case they are as 
worthy of credence as any of the accepted scientific theories. It is believed 
that the ideas presented will be found not only to explain all the essential facts 
in regard to the countries discussed, but also to constitute the only satisfactory 
basis for an understanding of the real character of the different peoples of 
the globe, as well as of their relative position and usefulness in the great 
organism of the whole. 

A brief chapter on “Divisions of Land and Water’’ follows, 
and in connection with this subject he cites four of Swedenborg’s 
works. He then considers in turn Japan, China, Korea, Austra- 
lia, Tasmania, the East Indies, Indo-China, India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Armenia, Arabia, Palestine, Sinai, Syria, Asia Minor, Rus- 
sia, and so on, including, of course, the United States. Generally 
the author quotes some striking description of a country and 
people and makes an inference from that as to its correspondence 
with some mental faculty. Im speaking of Egypt he refers to 
Swedenborg’s account, but he has very little to say about Pales- 
tine, and makes no reference to anything said by any one about 
it. Under other heads he names Rev. John Worcester’s books 
on Correspondence, but without giving his full name. Mr. Kip 
gives the United States a high meaning, that of love to the Lord, 


* Psychology of the Nations. By A.L. Kip. New York: The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 1902. pp. 234. 
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and Canada he explains as meaning love to the neighbor. In 
speaking of the States he declares the meaning of several, but 
does not give any ground for his statements. Thus “ Maine is 
the love of abstract knowledge about God,” and “‘ Massachusetts 
is the love of God for His beneficent providence and care.” One 
would think that the characteristics of the various colonies would 
be noted, but that is not done, and Maryland, one of the most 
significant in this view, is not mentioned. Again, why should 
South Carolina be ignored, considering how she began and has 
continued ? 

There may be much wisdom in this book, but such studies 
should not be expressed in an oracular manner, but rather as stud- 
ies, and with full exhibit of the premises, it there be any, from 
which the theories follow as conclusions. 


THE or Ernics.* 


IF one were to glance through the first chapter of this book he 
might conclude, as one reviewer seems to have done, that it is 
“the ethics of Harvard Campus” — of narrow, academic vision ; 
but as he reads on he finds it broadening and becoming more 
and more interesting, until at the end he feels that it is one of 
the most suggestive and entertaining books that he has found on 
the subject. 

The author has adopted a novel plan, namely, “to fix the 
place of ethics in a rational scheme of the universe.” We have 
not space to show how he does this; but it is by a selected 
series of discriminations which mark off the field of ethics from 
those of the physical sciences on the one hand, and of the histor- 
ical on the other — and especially with reference to the fields of 
the law, of esthetics, and of religion. To the last named, the 
relation of ethics to religion, a third of the book is devoted. 

In discriminating ethics from the law he shows that the im- 
moral is not always illegal, and vice versa ; that the law works 
through fixed penalties, while in morals we never know what the 
transgression will cost; but the order of penalties followed by 
the law is always reversed in the field of morals ; those who suffer 
* The Field of Ethics. By Proressor GrorGe HERBERT PALMER, of 


Harvard University. Boston: — Mifflin, & Co. 1t2mo. Cloth. 
213. $1.10 net. 
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most acutely are those nearest to righteousness. The first steps 
in sin cost the most. Incidentally here the old doctrine of hell as 
punishment judicially inflicted is repudiated. He continues :— 

But wecan imagine a hell more awful still. Suppose that hereafter there 
is no pain, suppose that those who have given themselves up to sin here are 
there able to sin without disturbance; would not that be more terrible, and 
more in accord with our experience here? Let us be glad of moral suffering. 
When we find that matters which were once bitterly degrading no longer dis- 
tress, we may tremble. (Page 61.) 

Hence the discrimination is found in that the aim of the law 
is the defence of an already established order without; but the 
aim of ethics is the development of the higher nature within. 

With the same skill the writer discriminates between the field 
of ethics and the field of religion. After exhibiting the wide- 
spread belief that goodness and devoutness are inseparable, he 
discloses the reason for it in the fact that fear lies at the heart 
of both, the fear which is the beginning of wisdom, but which 
_ can be transformed and completed in love—the love of duty 

and of right in ethics, and the love of God in religion. But in 
tracing the divergences he finds that they may be separated. 
He says : — 

The point of difference comes out most obviously when we set a great relig- 
ious cry side by side with a great moral one . . . for example, the cry of the 
Psalmist, “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned!” and the cry of Words- 
worth in the Ode to Duty, “ Oh, let my weakness have anend!” The two re- 
fer tothe same matter. Each person feels his imperfection. Each mourns a 
departure from righteousness. In each a finite person is recognized as con- 
nected with what is infinite, a connection felt to be not accidental but essen- 
tial. .. . The point of view is different, that is all. . . . The horror of the 
Psalmist’s sin is, that he has attempted a blow against the all-perfect One. 
, « « Wordsworth, on the contrary, is conceiving of himself as so important 
as to require additional strength. The being in whom he is especially inter- 
ested is himself. .. . His view is manward; the religious view is Godward. 


(Pages 177-179.) 

But notwithstanding this excellent distinction the author fails 
to bring out clearly the further fact that “the steps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord,” that there is a power in genuine 
religion, not from self, but as from self from the Lord, which 
enables him to be all the more moral by means of his religion. 
We believe that this is implied, but not as clearly stated as we 
could wish. This dependence upon the Lord is not in the field 
of ethics but in that of religion. 
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THe New Bisie Dictionary.* 


WE have commented on the previous volumes of the Bible 
Dictionary edited by Professor James Hastings and others, and 
published by the Messrs. Scribner, and have noted the excel- 
lence of printing and the scarcity of illustrations. We have 
found in this volume much interesting matter, but it is seen that 
negative criticism makes havoc of some subjects. Thus in his 
article on the Tabernacle, Professor A. R. S. Kennedy of Edin- 
burgh denies the historicity of the account in Exodus and says 
that it could not have been built by “the unorganized body of 
serfs and nomads that meet us in the oldest sources of the Pen- 
tateuch.” In other words the Tabernacle is the imaginary pro- 
duct of the deceitful priests of a later day. If this is so, what 
value has the account? It is no wonder that Professor Kennedy 
used his own imagination freely and supposes the boards were 
open frames so that his pictured building is like a hen-coop or a 
box for berries. Of course he has no thought of the usual 
Oriental tent with its wall of stones or matting of reeds to secure 
privacy, and does not know the use of the boards. _ 

Again in the article on the Temple there are some strange 
statements, as that, “‘in order to make the rock-crowned Moriah 
fit for building upon, the rocky surface would have to be levelled.” 
Now exactly this was not done, and the top of the mountain 
stands to-day unmarred, as every traveller to Jerusalem knows. 
Starting wrong all Professor Davies’s ideas are wrong, and he 
comes out with a plan that shows all the buildings, temple, palace, 
porches, and the rest, standing in one court and on one level. 
This entirely ignores the downward slope of Moriah and the deep 
valley between it and Ophel. Of course in this way the temples 
of Solomon and Ezekiel come out wholly unlike — a sufficient 
test of the whole article. 3 

There is much in the volume that is truly scientific, but this 
pseudo-science of occidental and remote criticism meets the 
reader painfully very often. Thus Jonah and the first six chap- 
ters of Daniel “are regarded by Old Testament science as pro- 
ducts of Jewish novel-writing,” and this statement emanates 
from Professor Briggs, who left the Presbyterian body for the 


* The Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. 1V. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1902. 
pp. 994. $6.00 a volume. 
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Episcopalian because he was free therein to say just such things. 
Again we meet with the statement, “The ninetieth Psalm can- 
not have been written by Moses, nor the seventy-second by Sol- 
omon,” but no proof whatever is given. 


InDEX TO New-CHurRcH LiIFE.* 


THE great energy which characterizes the ‘“ Academy,” as their 
movement is generally known, shows itself anew in the index 
prepared for their monthly organ. We do not know of a more 
complete index to any periodical, and wish that others were made 
as thoroughly. No doubt those who have occasion to consult 
the issues of former years, will have reason to thank the unknown 
compiler. Truth is told here very concisely, as when we read 
down the column under one name, “ Withdraws from chancellor- 
ship,” 1897, page 43; “ Denies having withdrawn,” 1897, page 
60. Nothing follows to show what became of him at last, but 
the index is undoubtedly correct so far. 


THE SWEDENBORG CONCORDANCE, 


THE reception by subscribers of the one hundred and eighteenth 
part of the Rev. J. F. Potts’s great work moves them deeply, for 
this is the closing portion and contains the indices, adding much 
to the value of the work. We are especially pleased to see the 
list of “ Repeated Passages,” which will be of the greatest prac- 
tical value. It is impossible to express the gratitude which is 
felt for this great work, now successfully accomplished by the 


untiring and unceasing labor of many years. 


Goop CHEER.f 

In the same attractive form given to preceding volumes in this 
series, we have here a collection of pithy utterances from Maeter- 
linck, La Conté, Hugo, and Horatio W. Dresser, selected with a 
view of giving something of “ good cheer” to the reader. We like 
the title. It brings to mind the Lord’s uplifting words: “In 
the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 


* General Index to New-Church Life. Volumes |. to XIX. 


t Good Cheer Nuggets. Compiled by JzaAnne G. PENNINGTON. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Cloth, 45 cents. 
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overcome the world.” And we like the little volume as far as its 
contents harmonizes with these Divine words. It does not always 
seem to us todo so. Some of its quotations appear to carry the 
idea that human freedom is to be ultimately overridden and men 
are to reap that which they have not sown; or, on the other hand, 
that men are to rise by their own unaided efforts into a life that 
is self-evolved. In neither of these views is there ground for 
genuine “good cheer.” But other views are present, and those 
who read with discrimination will find many bits of condensed 
wisdom of immediate and practical value. Only let them not 
regard the little book as speaking “ with authority.” | 


Tue “ Address on President McKinley,” given by the Rev. 
John Goddard at the union memorial service in the Methodist 
Church at Newtonville, Mass., September 19, 1901, has been 
printed at the request of leading citizens. The closing words of 
this able and affectionate address are : — 


May the Lord our Saviour draw nearer to us as a people, and help us to 
draw nearer to Him in our individual lives and in our national and interna- 
tional relations, so that we may make His realm our abode, and realize that, 
“ Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 


WE have received “ The Religion of Common Sense,” a pam- 
phlet of twelve pages written “by a Licentiate of the New-Jeru- 


_ salem Church,” and printed at Vancouver, B. C. We suppose the 


writer to be Mr. T. Mower Martin. This statement of our faith 
is clear, correct, and forcible, well adapted to thoughtful people, 
and showing the earnestness of its writer, and at the same time 
his firm grasp of the system. 


Tue discussion which took place in Sweden between the Rev. 
Messrs. Bjorck and Manby has been issued in a pamphlet called, 
“The Eternal Duration of Hell.” As was necessary in a peri- 
odica] of small size, the articles were brief and the treatment 
fragmentary. The publisher is The Carswell Co. of Toronto, 
Canada. The discussion ranged over the ground more fully 
covered by the Rev. J. F. Buss in his preface to the “ Diary,” 
volume V., and by Mr. Benjamin Worcester in his “ Life of 
Swedenborg,” pages 218 to 223. 
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